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(<  ^UN-TREADER,  life  and  light  be  thine  forever! 
O  Thou  art  gone  from  us;  years  go  by  and  spring 
Gladdens  and  the  young  earth  is  beautiful, 
Yet  thy  songs  come  not,  other  bards  arise, 
But  none  like  thee;  they  stand,  thy  majesties, 
Like  mighty  works  which  tell  some  spirit  there 
Hath  sat  regardless  of  neglect  and  scorn, 
Till,  its  long  task  completed,  it  hath  risen 
And  left  us,  never  to  return,  and  all 
Rush  in  to  peer  and  praise  when  all  in  vain," 

"Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain?" 
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FOREWORD 

Mr.  Frederick  Pottle,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  student  of  Yale 
University,  has,  in  this  little  book,  presented  the  results  of  pains- 
taking, scrupulous,  and  original  research  into  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  poetry  of  Shelley  on  the  early  work 
of  Robert  Browning.  Like  almost  all  investigators,  he  has  had 
first  of  all  to  clear  the  ground  of  a  mass  of  widely-accepted  and 
constantly  repeated  errors.  An  inaccuracy  always  remains  an 
inaccuracy,  no  matter  how  emphatically  stated,  or  how  often 
reiterated.  But  the  process  of  repetition  widens  the  circle  and 
increases  the  population  of  the  deluded;  thus  Mr.  Pottle  has 
been  obliged  to  tell  the  readers  of  this  book  what  things  are 
false,  before  proceeding  to  demonstrate  what  things  are  true. 
To  the  judicious,  it  will  once  again  appear  how  extremely  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  discover  the  truth  about  anything;  even  in  the  most 
carefully  cultivated  academic  gardens  errors  grow  like  weeds. 

Mr.  Pottle  is  especially  qualified  for  this  task,  by  enthusiasm 
for  both  Shelley  and  Browning,  and  by  accurate  scholarship; 
and  while  some  of  his  conjectures  may  in  the  future  require 
revision,  he  has  established  a  sufficient  amount  of  verified  facts 
to  give  this  volume  serious  importance.  His  identification  of 
the  famous  book  containing  Browning's  famous  note  is  a  pretty 
piece  of  detective  work,  which  would  have  pleased  our  great 
dramatic  poet;  and  the  parallelisms  of  style  are  certainly  sug- 
gestive and  full  of  challenge.  The  thanks  of  all  students  of 
Shelley  and  Browning  are  due  to  Mr.  Pottle. 

Wm.  Lyon  Phelps. 
Yale  University, 

Tuesday,  27th  November,  1923. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION 

This  book  was  published  in  a  very  small  edition  many  years  ago 
and  is  now  hard  to  come  by.  I  have  not  regretted  its  inaccessibility, 
having  a  keen  sense  of  its  immaturities  and  not  feeling  that  its 
contributions  to  knowledge  were  so  great  as  to  make  it  my  duty 
to  urge  them  on  the  public.  But  the  public  (or  at  least  more  of 
the  public  than  in  1923)  having  testified  to  a  willingness  to  put  up 
good  money  for  a  sight  of  what  I  said,  I  have  allowed  the  book  to 
appear  in  an  unrevised  reprint.  One  does  not  lightly  confront  one's 
self  over  a  gap  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  I  should  probably  do 
as  much  harm  as  good  if  I  started  pulling  my  old  work  about.  The 
biographical  and  bibliographical  matter  presented  in  Part  I  is  in- 
teresting, so  far  as  I  know  is  still  sound,  and  may  by  some  readers 
be  found  novel.  Part  II  is  handled  in  a  way  that  now  seems  old- 
fashioned,  but  collects  material  on  which  a  good  modern  study 
could  be  based. 

Though  I  have  declined  systematic  revision,  I  cannot  let  the 
book  appear  again  without  correction  at  two  points. 

Pp.  59-62.  My  excursus  on  rhymes  like  "ruin:  pursuing,"  which 
I  regret  to  see  that  Professor  L.  J.  Zillman  has  carried  over  into  his 
useful  variorum  edition  of  Prometheus  Unbound,  was  a  piece  of 
confident  misinformation  shocking  even  in  the  graduate  student  I 
then  was.  Buxton  Forman  was  quite  right  in  suspecting  that  Shelley 
"dropped  his  g's";  his  mistake  lay  in  assuming  that  in  1820  it  was 
a  solecism  to  drop  one's  g's  even  in  the  formality  of  verse.  Though 
a  few  orthoepists  had  begun  to  stigmatize  that  pronunciation  before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "it  is  quite  certain  that  down  to 


the  thirties  of  the  last  century,  — in  and  not  — ing  was  the  almost 
universal  pronunciation  among  all  classes  of  speakers"  (H.  C.  Wyld, 
Studies  in  English  Rhymes  from  Surrey  to  Pope,  1923,  p.  112). 
"Ruin:  pursuing"  was  a  perfect  rhyme  for  Shelley  and  the  youthful 
Browning,  just  as  "sullen:  culling"  was  for  Wordsworth  and  "sob- 
bings: robins"  was  for  Keats.  Forman's  note  shows  that  by  1876  the 
— ing  pronunciation  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  "correct,"  though 
many  speakers  at  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  social  scale 
still  continued  to  say  — in.  As  is  well  known,  — ing  has  not  even 
yet  been  generally  adopted  by  all  cultured  speakers  of  English 
(Otto  Jespersen,  Modern  English  Grammar,  i  [1909],  356;  Wyld, 
as  above;  A.  C.  Gimson,  An  Introduction  to  the  Pronunciation  of 
English,  1962,  p.  194). 

Pp.  76-77,  82-83.  My  puzzles  concerning  the  text  of  Stanzas 
Written  in  Dejection  near  Naples  and  the  relations  of  Benbow's 
two  editions  of  Shelley's  poems,  1826,  have  been  solved  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  now  Provost  of  Yale  University,  in 
his  masterly  study,  The  Early  Collected  Editions  of  Shelley's  Poems, 
1958,  pp.   11-17. 

Frederick  A.  Pottle 
Yale  University 
February   1,   1965 


SHELLEY  AND  BROWNING 


PART  I 
THE   EXTERNAL    EVIDENCE 

THE  story  of  how  Browning  first  came  to  know  Shelley 
and  the  influence  which  Shelley  had  on  his  life  and  art 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  all  that 
treasure-house  of  fascinating  lore,  English  literature.  Shelley 
and  Browning  are,  of  all  nineteenth  century  English  poets, 
peculiarly  my  favorites;  and  Shelley  especially  cast  such  a  spell 
over  my  boyhood  as  no  other  artist  ever  did  or  is  likely  to  again. 
I  came  to  know  and  love  Browning  long  before  I  read  Pauline 
and  found  there  the  record  of  the  same  spell  in  his  life,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  that  I  myself  might  have  employed  with  per- 
fect sincerity  if  I  had  been  a  poet  as  he  was.  To  learn  that  these 
two  stood  in  such  intimate  relationship,  that  Shelley  had  been 
Browning's  idol  as  he  had  been  mine — I  cannot  tell  "how 
strange  it  seemed  and  new." 

It  remained  no  less  wonderful  for  me  when  my  studies  had 
convinced  me  that  the  story  of  this  relationship  had  never  been 
told  accurately  and  completely;  that  in  its  common  form,  in 
fact,  the  story  was  a  pure  myth,  and  that  such  evidence  as  had 
been  collected  to  show  the  actual  extent  of  the  influence  of 
Shelley  in  Browning's  poems  was  scanty  and  superficial.  It 
has  been  a  most  absorbing  and  delightful  task  to  collect  such 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  as  at  the  present  time  it  seems  possible  to 
assemble,  and  I  here  present  the  results  of  this  labor  of  love 
without  much  apology  for  the  heaviness  and  attention  to  detail 
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which  are,  after  all,  the  book's  only  excuse  for  existence.  To 
any  lover  of  personalities  in  literature  like  myself  it  may  be 
interesting;  but  quite  aside  from  that,  I  think  that  certain 
parts  of  it  are  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  biography  of 
Browning  to  demand  publication.  If  they  do  nothing  more, 
they  will  destroy  a  myth  that  now  enjoys  widespread  accept- 
ance; if  wholly  accepted,  they  must  change  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  entire  account  of  the  influence  of  Shelley  upon 
Browning.  My  object  is  to  take  this  one  matter  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Shelley,  remove  it  from  the  biography  of  Browning 
where  it  is  only  incidental,  base  it  upon  established  fact,  and, 
finally,  to  present  sufficient  evidence  to  show  the  actual  extent 
of  the  influence  in  Browning's  first  two  published  poems. 

The  essay  will  be  developed  in  two  parts.  The  first  is  con- 
cerned with  the  external  evidence;  the  biographical  authority 
for  the  hypothesis.  Especially,  it  will  show  in  what  way 
Browning  first  became  acquainted  with  Shelley.  On  this  point 
it  will  advance  material  wholly  different  from  the  biographies. 
This,  while  incidental  to  the  purpose  of  the  essay,  is  probably 
the  most  important  part  of  it.  The  evidence  collected  is  wholly 
new,  and  establishes  accurately  for  the  first  time  the  identity 
of  the  text  by  which  Browning  met  Shelley.  An  attempt  will 
then  be  made  to  trace  the  effect  of  Shelley  on  the  life  of  Brown 
ing  up  to  the  time  when  he  published  Pauline, 

The  second  part  of  the  essay  will  deal  with  the  internal 
evidence;  the  parallelisms  with  Shelley  discoverable  in  Brown- 
ing's two  poems  Pauline  and  Paracelsus.  The  intent  will  be 
to  show  that  in  the  poems  written  during  the  Shelley  influence 
Browning  shows  to  a  rather  remarkable  extent  the  mannerisms 
peculiar  to  Shelley. 

Such  biographical  details  as  are  presented  are  nearly  all  drawn 
from  the  Life  outlined  and  partly  written  by  the  late  W.  Hall 
Griffin  and  completed  after  his  death  by  Harry  C.  Minchin, 
(1910).  None  of  the  other  lives  are  very  satisfactory  to  the 
scholar,  however  delightful  they  may  be  to  the  general  reader. 
Mrs.  Orr's  Life,  which  is  especially  valuable  because  of  all  the 
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biographers  (we  should,  perhaps,  exclude  Mr.  Gosse)  she  alone 
was  a  close  friend  of  the  Brownings,  is  far  from  complete,  for 
a  great  deal  of  biographical  material  has  come  to  light  since 
her  day.  She  had  neither  the  Browning-Barrett  letters,  the 
Domett  letters,  nor  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise's  indispensable  privately 
printed  volumes  of  Browning  correspondence.  The  revision  by 
Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon  (1908),  does  not  seem  completely  to 
remedy  these  defects.  The  Lives  of  William  Sharp  (1890), 
and  G.  K.  Chesterton  (1904),  while  both  delightful  and  in- 
structive, are  not  intended  so  much  to  be  definitive  biographies 
as  biographical  essays.  They  are  more  concerned  with  inter- 
preting the  poet  and  his  philosophy  than  with  recording  all 
the  important  facts  of  his  life.  This  limitation  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  other  well  known  life — Professor  Edward 
Dowden's  (1904).  In  this,  the  searcher  for  facts  has  to  wade 
through  such  a  mass  of  interpretation  of  particular  poems — 
interpretations  which  are  usually  not  new  to  him — that  he 
wearies  of  finding  simple  facts  at  all.  All  of  these  biographies 
are  "studies  of  the  life  of  Robert  Browning  seen  through  a 
temperament,"  as  Mr.  Minchin  justly  remarks,  while  the 
Griffin-Minchin  book  is  "a  record  based  upon  a  sympathetic 
review  and  interpretation  of  accepted  facts."1  And,  indeed,  this, 
volume  does  give  us  fact  to  a  degree  of  completeness  and  minute- 
ness unusual  in  biography.  Too  often  the  biographer  of  the 
interpretative  kind  in  his  enthusiasm  for  his  own  conception  of 
the  character  of  his  subject  passes  over  or  even  distorts  some 
fact  which  may  be  of  small  importance  to  him,  but  which  is: 
of  prime  interest  to  the  scholar.  The  danger  the  Griffin- 
Minchin  book  runs  is  that  of  lapsing  into  dulness,  a  danger 
it  does  not  always  escape;  but  throughout  it  is  a  biography  of 
fact,  not  of  opinion.  Best  of  all,  it  includes  transcripts  of  most 
of  the  sources  required  by  the  ordinary  student. 

The  value  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  authors  of  this  book 
is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  matter-of-fact  and  sensible 
way  in  which  they  account  for  the  perfectly  natural  character 

1.   Griffin-Minchin,    preface,    vi. 
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of  Browning's  "immense  erudition"  and  "odd  out-of-the-way 
knowledge."  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  proof  of  miraculous 
inspiration,  Professor  Griffin,  by  filling  in  the  details  of  Brown- 
ing's early  environment  and  education,  shows  how  understand- 
able— even  how  unavoidable — Browning's  immense,  or  rather 
peculiar,  erudition  was.  It  will  be  helpful  to  review  briefly  the 
various  literary  influences  which  Browning  had  undergone  be- 
fore the  time  he  met  Shelley.1 

Like  many  gifted  children — his  wife  was  one  of  them — he 
composed  rhymes  before  he  could  read,  and  he  learned  to  read 
and  write  before  he  was  five.  His  entire  education  was  really 
under  the  direction  of  his  father  (although  he  attended  day 
schools  with  other  children) ,  and  this  system  of  education  was 
responsible  for  many  of  his  oddities.  Robert  Browning,  senior, 
was  a  lover  of  books,  especially  of  books  of  an  odd  or  rare 
nature.  As  soon  as  young  Browning  could  read,  he  was  ap- 
parently turned  loose  among  these  books.  It  was  the  library 
at  Camberwell  that  gave  him  his  education.  Professor  Griffin 
has  actually  traced  most  of  his  "out-of-the-way  knowledge" 
to  that  source — even  instances  of  it  occurring  in  his  latest  poems. 
To  speak  of  Browning's  erudition  as  "immense"  is  rather  mis- 
leading. He  was  little  bothered,  as  most  youngsters  are,  by 
having  to  study  subjects  distasteful  to  him.  His  education  was 
wholly  artistic,  and  embraced  an  enormous  amount  of  desultory 
reading.  His  mind  was  astonishingly  keen  and  retentive  of 
what  he  had  read,  but  of  some  branches  of  learning  he  must 
have  been  practically  ignorant. 

He  was  an  eager  and  intelligent  spectator  at  the  Dulwich  Art 
Galleries  long  before  he  had  reached  the  age  technically  required 
for  admission.  It  must  have  been  here  that  was  awakened  that 
ardent  love  of  painting  so  characteristic  of  him.  Some  of  the 
references  to  paintings  in  even  his  later  poems  go  back  to  pic- 
tures he  saw  at  Dulwich  when  a  child.  He  "studied  the 
grammar  of  music  when  most  children  are  learning  the  multipli- 


1.   Unless  otherwise   noted,   the  biographical   material   which    follows   is   drawn   from   Griffin- 
Minchin. 
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cation  table,"1  and  with  no  less  renowned  an  instructor  than 
John  Relfe,  musician  in  ordinary  to  the  King. 

Here  are  some  of  the  books  which  Professor  Griffin  has  been 
able  to  trace  in  this  early  reading:  The  Art  of  Painting,  by 
Gerard  de  Lairesse  (five  hundred  pages  of  solid  technical  mat- 
ter) ,  Vasari's  Lives,  Pilkington's  Dictionary  of  Painters,  the 
Biographie  Universelle  in  fifty  volumes  (Professor  Griffin  thinks 
he  read  them  all) ,  the  sixty-two  volumes  of  Bagster's  English 
Poets,  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  by  Bernard  de  Mandeville,  Bar- 
toli's  Simboli — the  very  names  suggest  any  number  of  Brown- 
ing's poems.  The  pet  book  of  his  childhood  is  said  to  have 
been  Quarks'  Emblems,  but  the  book  which  certainly  influ- 
enced him  more  than  any  other  was  Nathaniel  Wanley's  The 
Wonders  of  the  Little  World,  originally  published  in  1678,  a 
strange  garrulous  book  illustrative  of  prodigious  and  curious 
reading — a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  personalia.  Professor 
Griffin  names  several  of  Browning's  poems  directly  traceable  to 
this  source  (The  Pied  Piper  is  one  of  them) ,  but  I  suspect  that 
the  mine  is  hardly  opened.  Among  other  things,  Wanley  in- 
troduced him  to  Cornelius  Agrippa,  from  whom  he  later  adapted 
the  preface  to  Pauline,  and  to  Paracelsus.  The  volumes  of  both 
these  worthies  were  to  be  found  in  the  original  in  that  strange 
library  at  Camberwell.  These  books  account  for  most  of 
Browning's  odd  learning. 

He  said  his  father  used  to  sing  him  to  sleep  with  an  ode  from 
Anacreon,  and  in  one  of  his  poems  he  has  sketched  the  story 
of  the  way  his  father  taught  him  the  Iliad.2  At  eight  or  nine 
he  knew  by  heart  much  of  Pope's  Homer.  One  of  his  favorite 
books,  a  gift  from  an  uncle,  was  Christopher  Smart's  transla- 
tion of  Horace.  He  also  had  an  especially  fine  copy  of  the 
Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  given  him  by  the  same  uncle.  The 
love  of  classical  literature  begun  so  early  remained  one  of  the 
strongest  influences  of  his  life.  His  favorite  reading  while  travel- 
ing is  said  to  have  been  the  Greek  dramatists  in  the  original. 


1.  Griffin-Mincbin,   p.    16. 

2.  In  Development.     The  details,  however,  at  be  himself  says,  are  not  to  be  taken  literally* 
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He  could  not  remember  when  he  did  not  make  rhymes.  His 
first  original  composition,  according  to  his  own  statement  to 
Miss  Barrett,1  was  an  imitation  of  Macpherson's  Ossian,  of 
which  he  had  found  scraps  in  other  books.  The  first  book  he 
bought  with  his  own  money  was  a  volume  of  Macpherson.  In 
1824,  the  year  of  Byron's  death,  Browning,  then  twelve  years 
old,  had  written  a  small  sheaf  of  verses  which  he  later  said  were 
strongly  Byronic.  He  named  his  volume  Incondita.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  Robert  Browning,  senior,  had  something 
to  do  with  this  title,  if  not  with  the  poems,  though  I  have  never 
found  any  such  thing  suggested.  At  any  rate,  the  father 
thought  well  enough  of  them  to  try  to  get  them  published.  No 
one  can  regret  that  he  failed.  (If  only  publishers  had  been  as 
coy  in  Shelley's  youth!)  Browning  soon  after  destroyed  his 
own  manuscript,  as  he  did  later  a  copy  made  by  Sarah  Flower, 
better  known  as  Mrs.  Adams,  author  of  Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  youthful  Browning.  No  rem- 
nant of  this  verse  remains. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Browning  finished  the  school  he  was 
attending,  and  for  the  next  two  years  studied  at  home.  He  read 
enormously,  and  apparently  without  much  plan.2  It  was  dur- 
ing these  two  years  that  the  most  characteristic  part  of  his  edu- 
cation was  acquired.  At  this  time,  his  personality  was  perhaps 
not  altogether  attractive.  He  is  described  as  handsome:  "a 
bright  handsome  youth  with  long  black  hair  falling  over  his 
shoulders,"  but  he  was  undoubtedly  spoiled.  He  himself  ad- 
jnits  it.3  He  was  lovable,  yet  self-centered  and  selfish.  His  first 
two  long  poems  are  autobiographical  in  that  they  deal  with 
self-centered  characters.  He  was  always  impatient  and  some- 
times violent  of  temper.  We  can  read  between  the  lines  enough 
to  assure  ourselves  that  this  period  of  his  life  was  rather  stormy. 
"He  set  the  judgments  of  those  about  him  at  defiance,  and 
gratuitously  proclaimed  himself  everything  that  he  was,  and 


1.  Letters  of  R.  B.  and  E.  B.  B.,   2.   466-467. 

2.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  secured  the  most  significant  part  of  his  education  in  the  same 
way  at  about  the  same  age.      See  Hill's  Boswell.    1.   50. 

3.  Leffers  of  R.   B.   and  E.  B.  B.,    1.    33. 
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some  things  that  he  was  not."1  Here  was  surely  fertile  soil  for 
the  influence  of  Shelley. 

There  is  more  similarity  between  these  two  men  than  one 
ordinarily  thinks.  It  is  the  fate  of  a  poet  to  be  remembered 
by  his  last  portrait.  Browning's  life  extended  so  far  down  to 
our  own  time  that  we  are  accustomed  always  to  think  of  him 
in  terms  of  those  later  photographs:  old,  ruddy,  bearded,  and 
a  little  rabbinical.  The  portrait  of  him  as  a  youth  by  Maclise 
or  even  that  of  his  early  manhood  by  Rossetti  would  pass  un- 
recognized by  many  Browning  enthusiasts.  If  Shelley  had 
lived  to  be  as  old  as  Browning,  we  might  always  see  him  with 
a  beard  and  a  bald  head  instead  of  as  the  youth  with  the  "art- 
less feminine  face,"  loose  collar,  and  profuse  locks  so  abominably 
represented  in  his  one  current  portrait.  We  ought  to  remember 
that  Browning  was  only  twenty  years  younger  than  Shelley; 
that  he  was  born  the  year  before  Queen  Mab  was  printed;  that 
his  Ossianic  composition  coincides  with  Laon  and  Cythna,  and 
that  his  Incondita  was  ready  for  printing  only  two  years  after 
the  Ariel  went  down  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  It  was  the  irony 
of  fame  that  four  years  after  Shelley's  death  Browning  could 
first  read  him  in  a  pirated  edition  without  previously  having 
heard  of  him. 

Let  us  repeat  it:  there  were  many  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  youthful  Shelley  and  the  youthful  Browning.  The 
differences,  perhaps,  are  more  striking,  but  when  we  think  of  the 
differences  we  should  be  sure  that  we  are  not  creating  them. 
We  are  likely  to  compare  the  mature  Browning  with  the  young 
Shelley.  It  is  also  probably  true  that  the  Shelley  we  always 
picture  is  an  etherialized  creation  of  the  biographer.  The  more 
one  reads  Shelley's  own  letters  and  journals,  the  more  convinced 
he  becomes  that  "the  real  Shelley"  has  never  been  presented  to 
the  world.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Shelley's  parentage,  home 
life,  and  education  were  as  unlike  Browning's  as  well  might  be. 
We  usually  think  of  him  as  possessing  little  of  the  warm  pug- 


I.   Mr«.   Orr.    1.    64. 
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naciousncss  and  human  flavor  of  Browning/  I  do  not  know: 
the  stanzas  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  sonnet  to  Fitzgerald 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  much  the  same  vein,  fit  is  true  that  the 
two  steadily  moved  apart.  (But  might  norShelley^TmseTf  have 
moved  away  from  the  Shelley  of  his  youth? )  Browning  saw 
the  time  when  he  must  admit  that  his  admiration  not  only  of 
Shelley  the  man  but  of  Shelley  the  poet  (to  him  they  would 
have  been  much  the  same  thing)  was  profoundly  changed.  But 
the  Browning  we  are  considering  is  the  Browning  of  Pauline. 
We  never  think  of  him  as  he  was  then,  but  even  by  that  time 
he  had  passed  out  of  the  strongest  part  of  the  Shelley  influ- 
ence. If  we  could  catch  him  at  the  time  he  was  an  atheist  and  a 
vegetarian  (about  1826-1828),  we  should  find  him  startlingly 
like  the  Shelley  of  the  Queen  Mab  days.  If  we  had  the  verse  he 
wrote  during  this  period,  we  should  find  it  startlingly  Shelleyan. 
We  owe  to  his  own  good  sense  and  almost  fanatical  distaste  for 
his  early  work  the  suppression  of  this  writing.  If  it  existed, 
I  am  sure  we  should  find  it  not  only  more  in  the  Shelleyan 
manner,  but  also  more  in  the  Shelleyan  philosophy  than  Pauline. 

The  story  of  how  Browning  first  came  to  know  Shelley  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  It  is  made  none  the  less  interesting  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  correctly  presented.  Forthis 
-reasQiitW^  can  afford  to  give  the  account  some  space. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  his  fame  came  to  him  late  in  life, 
little  interest  was  shown  in  the  biography  of  Browning  until 
he  was  already  becoming  an  old  man.  To  be  exact,  the  first 
real  information  on  the  facts  of  his  life  was  published  in  1881, 
when  he  was  sixty-nine  years  old.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  was 
then  his  friend  and  neighbor  in  Warwick  Crescent.  It  was  but 
natural  that  Browning  should  select  him  as  the  recipient  of 
such  of  the  facts  of  his  life  as  he  cared  to  make  public  during 
his  lifetime.  The  two  held  several  chats  on  the  subject  in 
Browning's  library,  and  Mr.  Gosse  made  notes  from  the  con- 
versations. Part  of  these  notes  were  used  as  the  basis  for  a 
biographical  sketch,  The  Early  Writings  of  Robert  Browning1 


1.    Later,  published  separately  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.   as  Robert  Browning,  Personalia. 
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which  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  December,  1881. 
Browning  approved  the  finished  article  before  it  was  submitted 
for  publication.  This  little  essay,  then,  is  a  unique  and  ex- 
tremely important  document,  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  correct 
so  far  as  Browning  himself  remembered  the  facts. 

On  the  matter  in  which  we  are  interested,  Mr.  Gosse  is  brief 
but  fairly  explicit.  He  says  that  somewhere  about  1825 
(Browning  was  then  thirteen),  "there  came  into  his  hands  a 
miserable  pirated  edition  of  a  part  of  Shelley's  works."1  I 
think  we  may  regard  those  as  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Browning 
himself.  It  was  a  piracy  and  a  collection  of  Shelley's  poems. 
That  brief  sentence  is  the  point  of  departure  of  all  the  other 
biographers,  none  of  whom  leaves  it  as  he  found  it. 

The  first  book  to  bear  the  title  of  Life  was  published  by 
William  Sharp,  1890,  in  the  Greaf  Writers  series.  This  vol- 
ume, like  all  of  Sharp's  works,  is  charmingly  written,  and  no 
part  of  it  is  more  charming  than  his  redaction  of  Gosse's  sen- 
tence.   Nothing  could  be  more  circumstantial  or  plausible: 

Passing  a  book  stall  one  day,   he  saw,  in  a  box  of 
second-hand   volumes,   a   little  book   advertised   as    'Mr. 
Shelley's  Atheistical  Poem:   very  scarce.'     He  had  never 
heard  of  Shelley,  nor  did  he  learn  for  a  long  time  that  the 
Daemon  of  the  World  and  the  miscellaneous  poems  ap- 
pended   thereto    constituted    a    literary    piracy.      Badly 
printed,   shamefully  mutilated,   these  discarded  blossoms 
touched  him  to  a  new  emotion.     Pope  became  further  re- 
moved   than    ever:     Byron,     even,     lost    his    magnetic 
supremacy.    From  vague  remarks  in  reply  to  his  inquiries, 
and  from  one  or  two  casual  allusions,  he  learned  that  there 
really  was  a  poet  called  Shelley;  that  he  had  written  sev- 
eral volumes;  that  he  was  dead.2 
I  suppose  no  story  about  Browning  is  better  known  than  this. 
It  is  the  kind  of  story  that  gets  itself  repeated  and  reprinted. 
It  has  the  ring  of  true  biography.     Examined  in  detail,  it  is 
perfect.     It  is  circumstantial  and  yet  concise.     So  authentic  does 
it  sound  that  one  feels  that  Sharp  must  have  had  it  from  the 


1.  Gosse.  p.   23. 

2.  Sharp,   p.   30. 
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lips  of  Browning  himself.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  explain 
how  it  has  passed  current  so  long,  although  two  later  biog- 
raphers have  amended  it.  For,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  reference  to 
the  contents  of  the  book  is  impossible,  as  any  number  of  people 
must  have  known  from  a  glance,  and  investigation  shows  the 
rest  to  be  as  untrustworthy.  In  fact,  it  is  wrong  in  almost 
every  detail.  Browning  did  not  buy  the  book  at  all,  nor  did 
he  see  it  at  a  book  stall;  it  was  not  a  second-hand  book;  it  did 
not  contain  The  Daemon  of  the  World;  it  could  not  have  been 
advertised  as  "Mr.  Shelley's  Atheistical  Poem;"  it  was  not 
printed  badly,  but  rather  prettily,  though  on  rather  poor  paper; 
and  none  of  the  poems  were  mutilated,  shamefully  or  otherwise. 
In  fact,  this  edition  restored  for  the  first  time  a  line  in  one  of 
Shelley's  most  beautiful  poems.  Reduced  to  its  really  true  ele- 
ments, Mr.  Sharp's  story  says  no  more  than  did  Mr.  Gosse's. 
The  book  was  a  pirated  edition  of  miscellaneous  poems. 

I  have  said  that  the  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  book  is 
impossible  on  the  face  of  it.  No  one  should  have  known  it 
better  than  Mr.  Sharp,  for  he  had  written  the  life  of  Shelley 
for  the  same  series  as  his  life  of  Browning.  No  such  book  as 
he  describes  was  ever  printed.  The  Daemon  of  the  World  is  a 
revision  of  Queen  Mab,  which  was  printed  privately  by  Shelley 
in  1813  for  presentation  to  friends.  Contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  it  was  never  published  regularly  nor  offered  for  sale  by 
Shelley.  In  fact,  he  attempted  to  suppress  the  piracy  of  it 
which  appeared  in  1821.  In  1816,  in  Alastot  and  Other 
Poems,  Shelley  published  a  much  altered  version  of  the  first 
tv/o  cantos  under  the  title  The  Daemon  of  the  World.  There 
was  also  in  the  same  volume  a  blank  verse  poem  of  some  twenty 
lines  entitled  Superstition,  which  was  abstracted  from  canto  six 
of  Queen  Mab.  This  was  all  of  the  poem  that  Shelley  ever 
published.  He  had  made  a  revision  of  the  last  two  cantos  in 
his  own  copy  of  Queen  Mab,  but  this  second  part  of  the  frag- 
ment was  not  published  until  1876,  when  Buxton  Forman 
deciphered  it. 
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Even  if  the  pirated  volume  had  contained  The  Daemon  of 
the  World,  one  could  not  have  correctly  called  it  "Mr.  Shel- 
ley's Atheistical  Poem,"  though  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  a  book  seller  who  had  never  read  it  might. 
In  his  revision  Shelley  omitted  all  the  mottoes  and  notes,  which 
are  all  that  most  people  read,  and  excluded  the  most  revolu- 
tionary passages  of  the  poetry.  He  prefaced  the  fragment  with 
a  short  and  innocuous  quotation  from  Lucan1  which  is  in  a 
very  different  tone  from  his  original  mottoes  which  led  off 
with  Voltaire's  "Ecrasez  1'Infame!"  (in  capitals)  and  ended 
with  Archimedes'  "Give  me  a  standpoint  and  I  will  move 
the  earth."  The  notes  he  omitted  altogether.  The  atheistical 
part  of  Queen  Mab  is,  of  course,  the  long  note  on  the  line 
"There  is  no  God."  J  This  is  mainly  a  reprint  of  the  tract,  The 
Necessity  of  Atheism,  for  circulating  which  Shelley  was  expelled 
from  Oxford.  With  the  notes  and  the  last  seven  cantos  omitted, 
Queen  Mab  is  no  more  atheistical  than  Tintetn  Abbey.  It  is 
not  at  all  the  "  'Queen  Mab,'  a  poem  written  by  me  when  very 
young  in  the  most  furious  style,  with  long  notes  against  Jesus 
Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  and  the  King,  and  bishops,  and 
marriage,  and  the  devil  knows  what,"  which  Shelley  himself 
ridiculed  at  the  time  of  the  first  piracy.2  No  one  would  have 
become  an  atheist  or  a  vegetarian  from  reading  The  Daemon 
of  the  World. 

Queen  Mab  was  pirated  at  least  fourteen  times  and  outsold 
all  of  Shelley's  regular  publications.  William  Clark  issued  the 
first  piracy  (i.  e.,  the  first  published  edition)  in  1821,  and 
there  were  four  others  before  1828.  The  reason  for  these 
piracies  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  ever  read  the  poem. 
Queen  Mab  (if  we  except  some  of  Blake,  which  might  be  worse 
if  we  could  understand  it) ,  is  probably  the  most  revolutionary 
poem  ever  printed  in  English.  The  Daemon  of  the  World 
enjoys  no  such  distinction.     It  is  as  bad  poetry  as  Queen  Mab, 


1.  "Nor  is  it  permitted   the   bard   to  disclose  so  much   as   to   know.      All   time   comes   into  a 
single  mass,  and  so  many  ages  press  upon  his  wretched  b-east."  .   Pharsalia,   5.      176-178. 

2.  Letter    to    John    Gisborne,    June    16.    1821.      Shelley's   Letters,    2.     877-878. 
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and  it  is  decidedly  less  sensational.  It  is  dangerous  to  state 
categorically  that  it  was  never  pirated,  but  such  a  belief  is  justifi- 
able. There  was  certainly  no  such  book  as  that  Mr.  Sharp 
describes. 

The  anecdote  appears  instantly  to  have  established  itself. 
Mrs.  Orr  gives  it  verbatim  as  a  quotation,  and  probably  from 
her  book  (since  it  was  the  authorized  life),  the  quotation 
spread.  Pick  up  at  random  any  book  written  about  Browning 
between  1890  and  1905  and  see  how  inevitably  you  are  led 
up  to  the  quotation: 

"Passing  a  book  stall  one  day,"  says  Mr.  Sharp.  .  .  . 
In  1904,  Edward  Dowden  wrote  his  Robert  Browning  for 
the  Temple  Biographies.  This  is  considerably  fuller  than  any 
biography  witten  up  to  that  time,  and  evidently  laid  some 
claim  to  being  considered  the  definitive  life.  Sharp's  Daemon 
of  the  World  did  not  escape  Professor  Dowden.  As  the  author 
of  the  standard  life  of  Shelley,  he  knew  it  was  nonsense: 

It  was  an  event  of  capital  importance  in  the  history  of 
Browning's  mind  when — probably  in  his  thirteenth  year 
— he  lighted,  in  exploring  a  book-stall,  upon  a  copy  of 
one  of  the  pirated  editions  of  Shelley's  Queen  Mab  and 
other  poems.1 
This  is  clearly  another  redaction  of  Gosse,  plus  Sharp,  with 
The  Daemon  of  the  World  replaced  by  Queen  Mab. 

Professor  Griffin,  who  seems  to  have  taken  nothing  at  sec- 
ond hand,  has  also  put  a  new  form  to  this  story.  Like  Dow- 
den, he  has  only  changed  the  title  of  the  book.  (Notice,  how- 
ever, the  curious  substitution  of  '"second-hand  book-stall"  for 
"second-hand  book.") 

When,  therefore,  he  saw  on  a  second-hand  bookstall 

a  copy  of  a  pirated  edition  of  Queen  Mab,  labelled  'Mr. 

Shelley's  Atheistical  Poem;  very  scarce,'  he  was  attracted 

at  once.2 

This  is  Sharp  again,  but  there  is  an  important  departure  from 

all  the  previous  accounts.     The  book  is  no  longer  a  collection 


1.  Dowden,  p.   8. 

2.  Griffin-Minchin.  p.    51. 
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of  miscellaneous  poems:  it  has  become  Queen  Mab  alone.  To 
have  departed  so  completely  from  Gosse's  "miserable  pirated 
edition  of  a  part  of  Shelley's  works,"  which,  as  I  have  said,  we 
may  regard  as  Browning's  own  statement,  Professor  Griffin 
must  have  had  what  seemed  to  him  sufficient  reason.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  give  so  much  weight  to  Gosse's  statement  as  I  do. 
One  guess  is  good  as  another.  I  think  that  he  probably  found 
after  a  little  investigation  that  there  was  no  pirated  collection 
of  Shelley's  poems  containing  Queen  Mab  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion. There  were  plenty  of  piracies  of  Queen  Mab  alone; 
therefore  the  book  must  have  been  Queen  Mab  and  not  a  collec- 
tion. The  tradition  seems  absolutely  fixed  from  Sharp  on  that 
Browning  first  met  Shelley  through  Queen  Mab.  Yet  Brown- 
ing never  said  anything  to  Gosse  about  Queen  Mab  at  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Griffin's  account  is  not  so  nearly  true  as  Sharp's. 
He  has  omitted  one  of  the  two  elements  we  have  seen  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  original  account:  namely,  that  the  book  was 
a  collection. 

What  the  book  really  was  is  no  matter  of  conjecture,  for  it 
is  still  in  existence.  At  the  time  Gosse,  Sharp,  and  Mrs.  Orr 
wrote,  it  should  have  been  lying  somewhere  in  Browning's 
library.  It  certainly  was  there  in  1878,  and  it  was  there  when 
the  library  was  sold  in  1912  after  the  death  of  his  son,  R.  W. 
Barrett  Browning.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise  writes  me  that 
Browning  once  showed  it  to  him,  and  it  seems  as  though  Mr. 
Gosse  must  have  been  awarded  the  same  privilege.  Professor 
Griffin  went  through  the  Browning  library,  and  how  he  missed 
it  (for  he  seems  to  have  missed  nothing  else)  is  certainly  a 
mystery.  Apparently  it  would  not  be  easy  to  miss.  As  far 
back  as  1878,  Browning  had  written  inside  the  cover  where 
he  got  it,  when  (as  he  remembered  it) ,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  his  first  book  of  Shelley's  poetry.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  more  plainly  labelled. 

Yet  even  if  the  book  were  lost  long  ago  (as  we  might  rea- 
sonably expect) ,  we  could  identify  it  with  a  fair  degree  of  cer- 
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tainty.  There  is  a  reference  in  one  of  Browning's  letters  which 
could  hardly  leave  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  Writing  to 
Buxton  Forman,  July  2,  1877,  Browning  says: 

I  prefer,  in  the  Stanzas  at  Naples,  'the  noon's  transpar- 
ent light,'  to  'might,' — which  isles  and  mountains  hardly 
'wear.'  The  line  was  first  restored  in  a  strange  edition 
of  Shelley  published  by  Benbow  in  1826;  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  in  1828,  quotes  the  poem  without  it,  remarking  on 
its  loss:  and  it  was  myself  who  told  him  of  its  existence, 
to  his  surprise  and  pleasure.  The  notion  of  light  as  a 
veil  and  transparent  is  familiar  with  Shelley,  and  the 
Italian  practice  of  making  words  rhyme  which  have  the 
same  sound  but  a  different  sense,  not  infrequent.  Even 
in  this  stanza  there  is  'delight'  for  'light's'  fellow.1 

This  letter  appears  in  the  first  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise's 
privately  printed  volumes  of  Browning  letters,  published  in 
1895.  It  would  apparently  not  have  been  accessible  to  Sharp 
and  Mrs.  Orr,  but  it  must  have  been  used  by  Dowden  and 
Griffin.  How  they  could  have  read  of  that  "strange  edition 
of  Shelley  published  by  Benbow  in  1826"  and  not  have  con- 
nected it  with  the  "miserable  pirated  edition  of  a  part  of  Shel- 
ley's works"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gosse  is  hard  to  understand. 
"Strange  edition"  suggests  "piracy,"  and  both  writers  must 
have  known  that  any  edition  of  Shelley  by  Benbow  was  a 
piracy.  If  the  book  contained  Stanzas  Written  in  Dejection, 
Near  Naples,  it  must  have  been  a  collection.  In  view  of  Brown- 
ing's notorious  memory  for  dates,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  had  the  book  in  his  hand  when  he  wrote  the 
letter.  More  weighty  biographical  questions  have  been  re- 
garded as  settled  on  much  less  complete  evidence. 

Fortunately,  the  evidence  is  absolutely  complete.  We  have 
the  book.2  And  it  is,  of  course,  the  Benbow  edition.  It  was 
printed  in  1826,  just  as  Browning  says.  It  is  a  little  duodecimo 
volume  bound  in  light  drab  boards — a  most  insignificant  little 
book  to  have  meant  so  much.     The  back  is  missing,  and  the 


1.  Wise.   Letters.    1.    54.      For  an   explanation   of  this   letter  sec  p.    82. 

2.  For  a   complete  description   of   this  book   and    the   steps   taken   to   identify    it.    see  p.    65. 
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covers  have  been  carefully  stitched  on  again  with  coarse  linen 
thread — by  Browning's  mother?  I  hope  so.  We  do  not  know 
much  about  her,  but  we  do  know  that  there  was  a  great  love 
between  her  and  her  son.  Browning,  when  he  was  a  man 
grown,  never  went  to  bed  when  he  came  home  late  without 
going  to  her  room  to  speak  to  her.  She  must  have  loved  his 
books  because  she  loved  him  so  much.  This  book  has  passed 
through  many  hands  since,  but  none  which  have  handled  it 
more  tenderly.  The  others  have  cared  more  for  the  note  on 
the  inside  of  the  cover: 

This  book  was  given  to  me,  probably  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished, by  my  cousin,  J.  S.  The  foolish  markings  and 
still  more  foolish  scribblings  show  the  impression  made 
on  a  boy  by  this  first  specimen  of  Shelley's  poetry.  Robert 
Browning,  June  2,  1878.     "O  World,  O  Life,  O  Time." 

We  have  seen  that  "there  came  into  his  hands  a  miserable 
pirated  edition  of  a  part  of  Shelley's  works."  This  note  tells 
quite  completely  how  it  came  into  his  hands.  The  initials  J.  S. 
stand  for  James  Silverthorne,  Browning's  first  cousin  on  his 
mother's  side.  He  and  his  two  brothers  were  Browning's  most 
constant  companions  in  boyhood.  It  was  Mrs.  Silverthorne 
who  paid  for  the  publication  of  Pauline.  James  Silverthorne 
was  the  eldest  of  the  three;  it  was  in  memory  of  him  that 
Browning  wrote  the  little  poem,  May  and  Death,  in  which 
Charles  takes  the  place  of  the  more  familiar  Jim.  Where  James 
Silverthorne  got  the  book  we  do  not  know.  There  is,  so  far 
as  I  know,  absolutely  no  authority  for  the  second-hand  book 
stall  story.  Nor  could  the  book  have  been  advertised  at  "Mr. 
Shelley's  Atheistical  Poem:  very  scarce,"  for  it  does  not  con- 
tain Queen  Mab  or  anything  like  it.  It  is  in  the  main  a  piracy 
of  Mrs.  Shelley's  edition  of  the  Posthumous  Poems  of  1824. 
It  omits  four  of  the  longer  pieces  of  that  volume,  but  contains 
all  the  lyrics  and  adds  three  from  Shelley's  earlier  books.  With 
the  notable  exceptions  of  The  Cloud  and  the  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind,  it  contains  all  the  best  of  Shelley's  short  poems. 
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The  important  and  new  thing  in  all  this  is  that  we  now 
knowihar Browning  did  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  Shelley 
through  Queen  Mab.  Instead  of  a  book  of  "villainous  trash" 
(Shelley's  own  characterization  of  Queen  Mab) ,  his  cousin 
gave  him  a  collection  of  some  of  the  finest  lyrics  in  the 
language.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  poems  by  Shelley  in  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  was  in  that  "miserable  pirated  edi- 
tion." If  every  other  edition  of  Shelley  had  perished,  here 
would  still  be  enough  to  enable  him  to  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  the  greatest  of  English  lyric  poets. 

The  ordinary  conception  of  the  Shelley  influence  on  Brown- 
ing is  best  stated  by  Professor  Griffin: 

Browning  was  shocked  by  some  of  the  notes,  but  by 
the  poem  itself,  crude  as  it  was — "villainous  trash"  Shel- 
ley indeed  lived  to  term  it — he  found  himself  very  deeply 
moved.     Here  was  something  different  from  Voltaire,  un- 
like   Bagster's    sixty-two    volumes    of    poets,    unlike    the 
passion  of  Byron.     Browning's  aspiring  soul  found  even 
in  the  Queen  Mab  of  the  then  unknown  Shelley 
A  key  to  a  new  world,  the  muttering 
Of  angels,  some  thing  still  unguessed  by  man. 
How  my  heart  leapt  as  still  I  sought  and  found 
Much  there,  I  felt  my  own  soul  had  conceived, 
But  there  living  and  burning!1 
That  is,  Browning,  a  mere  boy,  picked  up  the  Queen  Mab 
of  Shelley  and  immediately  recognized  a  great  poet.     Yet  we 
are  told  that  he  was  already  well  read  in  the  best  of  English 
poetry.     Forget  for  a  moment  that  Queen  Mab  was  written  by 
Shelley:    is  it   any   better   poetry   than   any   of  the  poems   of 
Southey    (Thalaba  in  particular)    which  were  the  models  for 
it?     Is  there  any  really  great  poetry  in  Queen  Mab?     I  recall 
now  only  one  or  two  rather  striking  descriptive  passages,  and 
I  read  Shelley  with  as  much  passion  as  ever  Browning  did.     If 
we  give  the  matter  a  little  thought,  we  shall  be  convinced  that 
Browning  read  Queen  Mab  quite  as  every  one  else  reads  it.     He 

1.    Griffin-Minchin,   p.    51.      The   lines   quoted   are   Pauline,   415-419. 
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became  interested  in  Shelley  through  reading  his  short  lyrics; 
then  he  started  reading  everything  he  could  find  by  this  en- 
trancing author.  He  found  the  philosophy  of  Queen  Mab  so 
enthralling  that  for  a  time  he  made  it  his,  but  as  poetry  he  must 
have  known  it  was  juvenile.  It  may  have  made  him  an  atheist 
and  a  vegetarian,  but  it  could  hardly  have  contributed  toward 
making  him  a  poet. 

In  his  first  book  of  Shelley,  Browning  was  introduced  at 
the  outset  to  the  most  perfect  examples  of  Shelley's  art — his 
lyrics.  We  do  not  need  to  assign  to  him  any  degree  of  critical 
ability  which  it  would  have  been  absurd  for  a  boy  of  his  age 
to  have  possessed,  to  suppose  that  they  made  a  great  impression 
upon  him.  It  would  require  little  critical  ability  to  discern 
in  this  pirated  volume  the  work  of  a  very  great  poet. 

"A  boy  of  his  age" — how  old  was  he?  Here  is  another 
question  never  yet  satisfactorily  answered,  and  one  which  with 
only  the  evidence  we  now  have  can  hardly  be  settled  conclu- 
sively. Browning  evidently  gave  Mr.  Gosse  to  understand  that 
the  date  was  1825,  or  rather  "about  1825."  Since  the  book 
was  not  published  until  1826,  it  could  not  have  been  given  to 
Browning  earlier  than  that  date.  In  his  note  on  the  cover, 
Browning  thinks  "probably  as  soon  as  published."  This 
would  have  been  in  1826,  when  he  was  fourteen,  which  would 
check  well  enough  with  Mr.  Gosse's  "about  1825."  But  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise,  March  3,  1886,  he  says: 

As  for  the  early  editions  of  Shelley.     They  were  ob- 
tained for  me  some  time  before  1830   (or  even  earlier)   in 
the  regular  way,  from  Hunt  and  Clarke,  in  consequence 
of  a  direction  I  obtained  from  the  Literary  Gazette.1 
According  to  Mr.  Gosse's  statement,  Browning,  after  read- 
ing the  pirated  volume,  was  eager  to  obtain  the  whole  of  Shel- 
ley's poems.     No  bookseller  could  help  him,  but  an  inquiry  of 
the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette   (just  as  Browning  says  in 
the  letter)    brought  the  information  that  the  books  could  be 


1.    Wise,    2.    5  3.      The   italics   are   Browning's. 
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had  of  Shelley's  old  publishers,  the  Olliers.  (Note,  however, 
that  in  the  letter  Browning  says  Hunt  and  Clarke.)  Mrs. 
Browning  then  went  to  the  Olliers  and  brought  back  for  her 
son  all  the  works  of  Shelley  and  three  volumes  of  Keats,  "which 
were  recommended  to  her  as  being  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Shelley."1  This  would  have  been  very  soon  after  Browning 
received  the  little  pirated  volume  from  his  cousin. 

These,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  only  statements  of  Browning 
extant  on  the  subject.  They  would  indicate  a  date  somewhere 
between  1826  and  1830;  probably  much  nearer  the  former,  for 
his  "before  1830  (or  even  earlier)  "  does  not  seem  to  me  to  con- 
tradict his  "probably  as  soon  as  published."  I  should  say  that  by 
that  expression  he  meant  a  date  considerably  earlier  than  1830. 
If  any  single  date  gains  more  authority  from  this  than  another,  it 
would  appear  to  be  1826. 

Professor  Griffin,  however,  is  very  positive  in  his  statement 
that  Browning  got  the  book  in  his  sixteenth  year — 1828. 

The  advent  of  Shelley  has  been  assigned  hitherto  to 
Browning's  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year.     But  this  is  a 
mistake.     It  belongs  to  the  end  of  his  sixteenth  year. 
From  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette — the  Athenaeum 
was  but  a   few  months  old — he  finally  learnt  what  the 
booksellers  could  not  tell  him,  that  Shelley's  poems  could 
be  obtained  from  Charles  Oilier  of  Vere  Street,  and,   as 
May  was  drawing  near,  he  asked  for  them  as  a  birthday 
present.  .  .  .  On  7  May,  1828,  he  was  sixteen,  and  while 
the    nightingales    were    singing    in    the    gardens    behind 
Southampton  Street  he  sat  turning  the  leaves,  etc.,  etc.2 
I  have  omitted  the  parts  of  the  account  common  to  all  the 
biographies,  except  the  nightingales  which  the  sentimental  genius 
of  Mr.  Sharp  had  already  made  famous. 

Professor  Griffin  states  his  point  so  positively  that  one  feels 
he  must  have  had  some  good  authority  for  thus  stating  the  mat- 
ter categorically.  The  birthday  story  is  especially  convincing. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  tell  us  how  he  knew  this,  for 


1.  Gosse.    pp.    23-24. 

2.  Griffin-Minchin,  pp.    51-5' 
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now  there  is  no  chance  of  finding  out.  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Minchin,  who  finished  the  book  after  Griffin's  death  to  ask 
whether  he  knew  of  his  colleague's  authority  for  this  point.  He 
replied  in  part  as  follows: 

I  must  tell  you  that  the  first  half  of  the  'Life'  was  com- 
pleted by  Hall  Griffin  before  he  died:  and  so  assured  was  I 
of  his  profound  research  that  I  judged  it  unnecessary  to 
verify  any  of  his  statements.  If,  as  I  gather,  from  your 
letter,  Browning's  copy  of  the  Shelley  book  bears  a  note 
in  his  hand  saying  that  it  was  'given  him  by  James  Silver- 
thorne  probably  as  soon  as  published'  then  it  is  clear  that 
Hall  Griffin  was  unaware  of  the  fact.  Had  he  known  that 
the  book  was  the  gift  of  James  Silverthorne,  he  certainly 
would  have  mentioned  it,  and  he  does  not. 

As  to  date,  observe  B.'s  'probably'.  In  1826  B.  was  14 
years  old;  two  years  later  he  would  have  been  riper  for 
Shelley.    For  see  on  p.  5 1  Hall  Griffin  says  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think  B.  had  the  book  at  14 — but  what  evidence  he  had 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.     On  the  other  hand  I  have 
evidence,  which  I  could  give  you  if  you  like,  that  B.'s  mem- 
ory was  faulty. 
Yet  after  giving  due  weight  to  Professor  Griffin's  reputation 
for  accuracy  and  Browning's  admittedly  faulty  memory,  I  am 
still  inclined  to  think  that  the  date  was  1826  rather  than  1828, 
for  the  three  following  reasons,  none  of    which    is    by    itself 
especially  convincing.      The  first   is   that   I   give  considerable 
weight  to  Browning's   "probably  as  soon  as  published."      I 
take  it  from  that  that  the  book  was  certainly  not  a  second-hand 
copy.     Browning  would  hardly  have  forgotten  that,  though 
he  might  well  have  forgotten  the  date.     And  it  seems  to  me 
more  probable  that  he  would  have  got  the  book  soon  after  it 
was  published,   rather  than  two  years  later.      The  second  is 
that  Browning  certainly  went  through  a  period  of  religious 
doubt  before  1828.     The  immediate  effect  of  reading  Shelley, 
according  to  Mrs.  Orr,  was  to  make  Browning  "a  professing 
atheist,  and  for  two  years,  a  practicing  vegetarian."1  In  Novem- 
ber, 1827,  Sarah  Flower  wrote  to  W.  J.  Fox. 


Mr*.   Orr.    1.    5  9. 
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It  was  in  answering  Robert  Browning  that  my  mind 
refused  to  bring  forward  argument,  turned  recreant,  and 
sided  with  the  enemy.1 

This  would  place  the  period  of  atheism  about  1826.  Rn 
Professor  Griffin  is  careful  to  state  that  Browning  was  pre- 
pared for  religious  doubt  before  he  met  Shelley.  This,  of  course, 
is  necessary  if  he  is  to  set  the  advent  of  the  book  at  1828.  He 
says  in  support  of  this  view  that  the  Browning  library  con- 
tained a  complete  set  of  Voltaire  which  young  Browning  must 
have  read.  There  is  another  story  of  his  having  adopted  so 
insolent  an  attitude  in  church  as  to  call  down  a  rebuke  from 
the  pastor  in  open  meeting.  This  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
before  the  Shelley  influence.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
of  this  is  fact  and  how  much  is  opinion.  If  we  had  only  the 
simple  events  to  judge  from,  I  think  the  natural  thing  would 
be  to  make  the  religious  doubt  coincide  with  the  Shelley.  By 
1832,  when  Pauline  was  started,  Browning  had  certainly  passed 
out  of  that  period,  and  he  speaks  as  though  it  had  been  some 
time  before;  1826  to  1828  would  seem  to  be  better  from  this 
point  of  view  than  1828  to  1830. 

The  third  point  is  that  there  would  have  been  more  likeli- 
hood of  Shelley's  being  universally  unknown  in  1826  than  in 
1828.  If  a  publisher  pirated  the  Posthumous  Poems  in  1826,  it 
must  have  been  because  he  expected  to  sell  them,  for  charity  cer- 
tainly played  no  part  in  the  proceeding.  This  would  indicate  an 
awakening  interest  in  Shelley  as  early  as  1826.  According  to 
Buxton  Forman's  bibliography,  Benbow  also  pirated  The  Cenci 
at  about  the  same  time.2  There  must  have  been  a  considerable 
call  for  Shelley's  works  to  encourage  these  piracies. 

None  of  these  points  is  conclusive  by  itself,  but  taken  to- 
gether they  constitute  a  weight  of  evidence.  It  is  for  the  reader 
to  weigh  them  against  Professor  Griffin's  great  knowledge  on 
the  subject. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  that  Browning's  first  book  of  Shelley 


1.  Griffin-Mincbin,   p.    46. 

2.  Forman,    The  Shelley   Library,   p.    9  3. 
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did  not  contain  Queen  Mab,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
curious  in  such  matters  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
determining  when  that  poem  did  come  into  his  hands.  We 
have  already  seen  how  his  mother  procured  for  him  "all  of 
Shelley's  works."    Did  she  get  Queen  Mab  in  the  lot? 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wise,  quoted  above,  Browning  goes  on  to 
name  the  books  he  procured  "in  the  regular  way,"  whatever 
that  may  mean: 

I  still  possess  Posthumous  Poems,  but  have  long  since 

parted  with  Prometheus  Unbound,  Rosalind  and  Helen, 

Six  Week's  Tour,  Cenci,  and  the  Adonais.  I  got  at  the  same 

time  nearly,  Endymion  and  Lamia,  etc.,  just  as  if  they 

had  been  purchased  a  week  before,  and  not  years  after  the 

death  of  Keats.1 

In  another  letter  in  Mr.  Wise's  volumes,   he  mentions  the 

fact  that  he  had  an  original  Epipsychidion,  and  Mr.  Wise  tells 

me  that  Browning  told  him  that  the  book  was  part  of  the 

original  purchase.2     The  Browning  sale  included  a  first  edition 

of  The  Revolt  of  Islam  (1818)  ;  this  probably  belonged  to  the 

same  wonderful  armful  of  books  Mrs.  Browning  brought  home 

to  her  son.3     Griffin  adds  Hellas,  on  what  authority  I  do  not 

know,  but  he  had  probably  seen  the  book  itself.*     It  does  not 

seem  to  have  been  in  the  sale,  but  for  that  matter  neither  were 

many  of  the  others. 

This  list  includes  every  one  of  Shelley's  poems  after  the 
juvenilia  except  Queen  Mab  and  the  few  short  pieces  in  the 
Alastor  volume  of  1816!  Alastor  itself  was  reprinted  in  Post- 
humous Poems,  because  of  the  difficulty,  Mrs.  Shelley  says,  of 
securing  it  in  the  original  edition.  It  seems  strange 
that  where  the  chain  is  so  complete  one  link  only  should  be 
missing.  Browning  read  Queen  Mab  at  some  time  between  1826 
and  1830,  but  how  or  when  is  a  complete  mystery. 


1.  Wise.    2.    53. 

2.  Wiie.   Second   Series,   2.    59.      See  also  Mr.   Wise's   letter,   p.    6  7. 

3.  Book   Prices  Current,    19  13.    5  75. 

4.  Griffin-Minchin   p.    53. 
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I  do  not  know  just  what  meaning  to  attach  to  Browning's 
statement  that  the  books  were  obtained  for  him  "in  the  regular 
way."  I  suppose  it  means  that  they  were  purchased  at  a  book- 
seller's as  books  usually  are.  If  it  means  (which  is  doubtful) 
that  he  obtained  the  regular  or  authorized  editions,  this  could  not 
apply  to  Queen  Mab.  All  the  editions  of  that  poem  between 
1813  and  1839,  when  Mrs.  Shelley  first  reprinted  it,  were  pira- 
cies. Browning  did  not  have  a  copy  of  Shelley's  edition  of 
1813.  For  evidence  on  this  point  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wise. 
In  the  letter  already  referred  to,1  he  says: 

I  think  Browning  must  have  read  'Queen  Mab'  in  one 
of  the  editions  of  Mary  Shelley  which  up  to  1870 — or  a 
bit  later — held  the  field.      I  know  that  Browning  pos- 
sessed Mrs.  Shelley's  4- vol.  edition  of  1839,  which  starts 
off  with  'Queen  Mab' ;  but  whether  he  had  previously  read 
the  poem  in  any  earlier  form  I  cannot  say.     If  so,  it  must 
have  been  in  one  of  the  pirated  editions,  because  he  never 
owned  (and  I  believe  never  saw  until  I  showed  him  mine) 
Shelley's  own  edition  of  1813. 
Of  course,  Browning  read  Queen  Mab  before  1839.     Before 
Griffin,    all   the   biographers   were   agreed   that   the   immediate 
effect  of  reading  Shelley  was  to  make  him  "a  professing  atheist, 
and  for  two   years,   a  practicing  vegetarian."      Although   we 
might  be  willing  to  agree  with  Griffin  that  the  atheism  may 
have  had  other  souces,  the  vegetarianism  can  hardly  have  been 
caused   by  anything  except   Shelley,   and  of   Shelley's   works, 
only  by  Queen  Mab,  where  the  vegetarian  argument  is  pre- 
sented at  great  length  in  the  note  to  the  line 

No  longer  now 
He  slays  the  lamb  that  looks  him  in  the  face.2 
This  note  was  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  A  Vindica- 
tion of  Natural  Diet,  not  long  after  Queen  Mab  was  printed. 
It  is,  however,  wholly  impossible  that  Browning  ever  saw  this 
pamphlet  on  account  of  its  excessive  rarity.  If  he  had  owned 
it,  he  would  certainly  somewhere  have  mentioned  it. 


1.  See   p.    67. 

2.  Queen  Mab,   8.   211-212. 
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It  would  seem  that  Browning  read  Queen  Mab  soon  after 
James  Silverthorne  gave  him  the  little  Benbow  piracy.  But 
how?  Did  his  mother  bring  it  back  with  the  other  books? 
Did  he  himself  pick  it  up  from  a  bookstall?  Does  Sharp's 
story  have  some  truth  in  it,  referring  to  a  real  event,  but  stating 
wrongly  the  time  at  which  it  occurred?  I  think  not.  I  feel 
certain  that  Sharp's  account  was  pure  invention.  He  had  read 
Mr.  Gosse's  account  of  the  "miserable  pirated  edition;"  thought 
naturally  enough  that  the  "pirated  edition"  was  Queen  Mab, 
because  Queen  Mab  was  often  pirated,  and  thus  with  the  use 
of  a  little  imagination  related  as  fact  something  which  well 
might  have  happened.  The  Daemon  of  the  World  is  the  slip 
which  tends  to  confirm  my  belief  that  the  whole  story  had  its 
origin  in  Sharp's  romantic  fancy.  For  the  reader  who  thinks 
this  charge  of  deliberate  inaccuracy  rather  harsh,  I  add  a  brief 
extract  from  an  account  of  Sharp  by  William  Butler  Yeats,  his 
personal  friend.  (Sharp  had  just  told  him  of  a  dream  induced 
by  a  cabalistic  symbol  which  had  been  so  terribly  vivid  that  it 
had  caused  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  Seine.) 

I  did  not  believe  him,  and  not  because  I  thought  the 
story  impossible,  for  I  knew  he  had  a  susceptibility  be- 
yond that  of  any  one  I  had    ever    known,    to  symbolic 
or  telepathic  influence,  but  because  he  never  told  one  any- 
thing that  was  true;  the  facts  of  life  disturbed  him  and 
were  forgotten.     The  story  had  been  created  by  the  in- 
fluence, but  it  had  happened  as  reverie,  though  he  may  in 
the  course  of  years  have  come  to  believe  that  it  happened 
as  an  event.1 
Did  Mrs.  Browning  bring  back  Queen  Mab  with  the  other 
books?     Gosse  says  she  procured  these  books  for  her  son  at 
Olliers',   and  all  the  other  biographies  repeat  the  statement.2 
But  Browning's  letter  to  Mr.  Wise  quoted  above  says  that  they 
were  procured  in  consequence  of  a  direction  from  the  Literary 


1.  More  Memories.   Dial    73.     297.       (September,    1922).      Italics  mine. 

2.  This  is  not  exactly  true;  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  in  his  revision  of  Mrs.  Orr  (p.  38.  n.) 
quotes  Browning's  letter,  with  no  change,  however,  in  Mrs.  Orr'l  text.  Dowden  notes 
the   two  conflicting   statements  but   makes   no  solution   in  his   text    (p.    8,   n.). 
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Gazette,  not  from  Olliers',  but  from  "Hunt  and  Clarke,"  a 
statement  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  correct.  If  it  is, 
who  were  Hunt  and  Clarke?  The  Olliers  were  certainly  Shel- 
ley's own  regular  publishers.  But  Posthumous  Poems  was  pub- 
lished not  by  the  Olliers,  but  by  John  and  Henry  Hunt,  the 
brother  and  nephew  of  Leigh  Hunt.  According  to  a  note  in 
Buxton  Forman's  very  careful  bibliography  of  Shelley,  the 
Hunts  announced  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Posthumous 
Poems  all  of  Shelley's  previous  volumes  which  the  Olliers  had 
handled.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Shelley  seems  to  have  written  the 
Olliers  asking  them  to  deliver  to  John  Hunt  such  copies  of 
Shelley's  works  as  they  still  possessed.1  But  soon  after  it  ap- 
peared, Posthumous  Poems  was  suppressed  because  of  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley's  threat  to  cut  off  Mary's  allowance  if  she 
persisted  in  publishing  his  son's  poetry,  and  all  the  copies  not 
sold  were  turned  over  by  the  Hunts  to  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock, whom  Sir  Timothy  (or  rather  his  solicitor)  had  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose.2  The  Hunts'  bill,  which  Mr.  Ingpen 
prints  in  his  book,  Shelley  in  England,3  seems  to  indicate  that 
all  but  a  few  copies  were  sold  or  recalled.  How  and  where 
could  Mrs.  Browning  have  got  a  copy  in  1826?  And  mean- 
while what  had  become  of  Shelley's  other  books  which,  we 
suppose,  the  Olliers  had  turned  over  to  the  Hunts?  Did  the 
latter  keep  them  for  sale?  Is  it  not  only  possible  but  probable 
that  Mrs.  Browning  did  obtain  the  books  mentioned  not  at 
Olliers',  as  all  the  biographies  have  it,  but  at  Hunts'? 

Yet  whether  Mrs.  Browning  obtained  Posthumous  Poems, 
Prometheus  Unbound,  Adonais,  and  the  rest  at  Olliers'  or  at 
Hunts',  she  certainly  did  not  get  Queen  Mab  at  either.  The 
only  editions  of  that  poem  available  in  1826  (or  1828)  were 
piracies,  which  would  hardly  have  been  handled  by  the  legit- 
imate booksellers — certainly  not  by  those  authorized  by  Mrs. 
Shelley.     It  is  here  that  I  suspect  that  Browning's  reference  to 

1.  Forman.    The  Shelley  Library,  p.    109. 

2.  Ingpen.  Shelley  in  England,   2.   581. 

3.  Ibid..   2.   584. 
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Browning's  Inscription  on  the  Inside  Cover  of 
His  First  Copy  of  Shelley. 
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"Clarke"  comes  in.  Is  this  William  Clark,  who  made  the 
first  piracy  of  Queen  Mab  in  1821?  His  edition  is  now  com- 
mon, and  must  have  been  common  at  the  time  in  question. 
It  is  not  at  all  certain,  however,  that  one  could  have  bought 
a  Clark  piracy  of  Clark  himself  in  1826  or  1828.  Appar- 
ently he  had  sold  only  a  few  copies  when  he  was  prosecuted 
by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  and  forced  to  suspend 
the  issue.  His  sheets,  however,  were  not  destroyed,  but  passed 
into  the  hands  of  other  publishers  who  later  worked  them  up 
with  new  title  pages.  These  revamped  volumes  still  bore  the 
name  of  Clark  in  at  least  two  places1. 

Whatever  else  all  this  evidence  establishes,  I  read  it  to  point 
to  one  thing;  namely,  that  Browning  received  his  copy  of 
Queen  Mab  at  or  at  about  the  same  time  as  his  copy  of  Post- 
humous Poems,  for  if  he  did  not  get  the  books  of  "Hunt  and 
Clarke,"  then  he  was  remembering  the  imprints  of  the  two 
books:  Hunt  for  Posthumous  Poems,  Clark  for  Queen  Mab. 
If  he  did  get  any  books  of  "Hunt  and  Clarke,"  they  would 
have  included  Posthumous  Poems  and  Queen  Mab.  If  he 
did  not  get  them  at  the  same  time,  the  two  names  would  not 
be  coupled.  For  their  validity  these  references  rest  on  two 
assumptions:  the  accuracy  of  Browning's  memory  on  the  point 
whether  he  received  the  two  books  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
assumption  that  "Clarke"  is  the  William  Clark  who  pirated 
Queen  Mab.2 

I  think  that  Browning  obtained  and  read  Queen  Mab  at 
the  same  time  as  the  other  Shelley  books,  but  after  the  Miscel- 
laneous Poems.  It  may  seem  rather  strange  that  he  does  not 
mention  it  in  either  of  the  letters  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
Shelley  books.  But  neither  did  he  mention  Hellas  or  the  Re- 
volt of  Islam,  which,  as  we  have  seen  were  almost  certainly 
included  in  his  mother's  purchase.  Nor  can  much  weight  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  Queen  Mab  in  his  library 


1.  Last  leaf  and  fly  title  to  the  notes.      Forman.   The  Shelley  Library,  p.  49. 

2.  I  notice  Mr.  Ingpen  in  his  Shelley  in  England,  2.  621,  misspells  the  name  in  the  same 
way,  an  error  which  has  caused  him  in  his  index  to  confuse  this  William  Clark  with  R. 
Clarke,  a  friend  of  T.  J.  Hogg's  father. 
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at  the  time  of  the  sale.  I  believe  that  of  the  whole  lot 
Posthumous  Poems,  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  and  the  little  piracy 
were  all  that  did  remain. 

The  missing  link  is  not  so  much  strange  as  significant. 
There  is  probably  an  excellent  reason  why  Browning's  Queen 
Mab  has  never  seen  the  light  of  an  auction  catalogue,  and  that 
is  because  its  owner  took  care  that  it  never  should.  I  have  an 
idea  (the  reader  is  cautioned  that  this  is  pure  conjecture)  that 
Browning  destroyed  his  copy  of  Queen  Mab  at  the  time  he 
made  the  inscription  in  the  Benbow  volume — 1878.  At  that 
time  he  was  making  preparations  for  setting  out  for  Italy 
after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  and  was  probably  giving 
his  library  what  he  may  well  have  considered  its  last  over- 
hauling. If  Browning  could  justly  be  called  morbid  on  any 
subject,  it  was  on  his  distaste  for  letting  the  world  know 
anything  about  his  private  life.  He  was  especially  sensitive 
about  his  youth.  "I  am  better  now,"  was  all  that  he  would 
say  about  that  period.  The  reason  that  he  suppressed  Pauline 
and  reprinted  it  with  so  great  reluctance  was  more  because  he 
thought  it  told  too  much  about  himself  than  because  he  thought 
it  bad  poetry.  Professor  Phelps  believes  that  this  attitude  was 
confirmed  by  his  indignation  at  Froude's  unfortunate  publi- 
cation of  Carlyle's  papers  and  his  Life  Of  Carlyle,  (1881- 
1884).  I  have  it  from  the  same  authority  that  even  in  let- 
ters to  his  son  Browning  would  write,  "Please  burn  this."  At 
any  rate,  he  seems  to  have  taken  an  almost  fanatical  interest 
in  leaving  as  little  material  for  biographers  as  possible. 

One  needs  only  to  have  seen  the  little  Benbow  volume  to 
be  convinced  of  this.  In  his  inscription  he  speaks  of  the 
"foolish  markings  and  still  more  foolish  scribblings."  The 
ardor  with  which  he  read  the  book  expressed  itself  in  copious 
markings  and  notes,  probably  of  a  very  enthusiastic  charac- 
ter. I  say  probably,  for  not  one  of  any  importance  remains 
legible.  At  some  time  (probably,  but  not  certainly  1878, 
when  he  made  the  inscription)  he  carefully  erased  almost 
every  one.     The  notes  in  his  Queen  Mab  were  probably  even 
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more  copious  and  enthusiastic,  and  of  a  kind  which  in  later 
life  he  would  have  deprecated  because  of  the  religious  opinions 
expressed;  opinions  which  he  had  long  since  discarded.  No 
such  sentimental  ties  bound  him  to  this  book  as  to  the  Miscel- 
laneous Poems,  and  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  erase  all 
the  notes,  he  probably  destroyed  the  book  altogether.1 

After  such  a  welter  of  speculation,  it  is  well  to  recapitulate 
what  facts  have  really  been  established.  It  is  certain  that 
James  Silverthorne  gave  Browning  his  first  copy  of  Shelley's 
poems,  which  was  not  in  part  or  in  whole  Queen  Mab,  but 
a  collection  of  the  short  pieces  from  Posthumous  Poems.2  I 
believe  that  the  evidence  indicates  1826  as  the  date  when 
Browning  received  this  book,  and  I  further  believe  that  Queen 
Mab  was  purchased  shortly  afterwards  in  the  same  year,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  other  Shelley  texts. 

One  needs  to  have  seen  the  little  book  of  Miscellaneous 
Poems  to  realize  "the  impression  made  on  a  boy  by  this  first 
specimen  of  Shelley's  poetry."  The  plates  on  pages  46  and 
78  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  most  of  the  pages  in  the 
book.  They  are  all  scrawled  over  with  feverish  markings  in- 
dicative of  almost  fierce  approval.  Browning  evidently  pre- 
ferred above  all  The  Indian  Serenade,3  To  Night,  Stanzas 
Written  in  Dejection,  Near  Naples,  the  Hymn  of  Apollo  and 
the  Hymn  of  Pan,  but  nearly  every  poem  in  the  volume  bears 
a  tangle  of  marks  opposite  it.  Few  of  us  ever  have  such  an 
experience — that  of  truly  discovering  a  great  poet.  He  had 
never  heard  of  Shelley  before,  and  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  story  of  his  life.  He  did  not  even  know  that  he  was 
dead.  In  Pauline  he  has  recorded  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
rapt  passion  with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  this  wonderful 
being,  not  merely  as  a  poet  but  as  the  author  of  his  whole  phi- 
losophy of  life: 


1 .  Mr.  Minchin  writes  that  this  seems  plausible,   though,  of  course,   incapable  of  proof. 

2.  For    a    full    table   of   contents,    see    p.    74. 

3.  A  liking  which  persisted  to  his  death.  Some  of  the  variant  reading  in  this  poem  are  due 
to  Browning's  discovery  of  a  manuscript  in  Italy.  See  his  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
October  6,  185  7,  quoted  in  Buxton  Forman's  Library  Edition  and  the  Centenary 
Editions   of    Shelley's   poems,    4.     10    and    3.511    respectively. 
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And  my  choice  fell 
Not  so  much  on  a  system  as  a  man — 
On  one,  whom  praise  of  mine  shall  not  offend, 
Who  was  as  calm  as  beauty,  being  such 
Unto  mankind  as  thou  to  me,  Pauline, — 
Believing  in  them  and  devoting  all 
His  soul's  strength  to  their  winning  back  to  peace; 
Who  sent  forth  hopes  and  longings  for  their  sake, 
Clothed  in  all  passion's  melodies:  such  first 
Caught  me  and  set  me,  slave  of  a  sweet  task, 
To  disentangle,  gather  sense  from  song: 
Since,  song-inwoven,  lurked  there  many  words  which 

seemed 
A  key  to  a  new  world,  the  muttering 
Of  angels,  something  yet  unguessed  by  man. 
How  my  heart  leapt  as  still  I  sought  and  found 
Much  there,  I  felt  my  own  soul  had  conceived 
But  there  living  and  burning!     Soon  the  orb 
Of  his  conceptions  dawned  on  me:  its  praise 
Lives  in  the  tongues  of  men,  men's  brows  are  high 
When  his  name  means  a  triumph  and  a  pride, 
So,  my  weak  voice  may  well  forbear  to  shame 
What  seemed  decreed  my  fate:  I  threw  myself 
To  meet  it,  I  was  vowed  to  liberty, 
Men  were  to  be  as  gods  and  earth  as  heaven, 
And  I — ah,  what  a  life  was  mine  to  prove! 
My  whole  soul  rose  to  meet  it.     Now,  Pauline 
I  shall  go  mad,  if  I  recall  that  time!1 

For  some  time  he  was  absolutely  steeped  in  Shelley;  in  his 
philosophy  as  much  as  in  his  poetry.  He  adopted  a  great 
many  attitudes  during  this  period  Iwhich  his  later  life  was  to 
consider  absurd.  He  became  an  atheist,  and  for  two  years 
lived  on  bread  and  potatoes,  returning  to  his  former  diet  only 
because  he  found  his  eyesight  failing.2  There  must  have  been 
a  great  deal  in  his  whole  bearing  during  this  period  very  much 
like  the  youthful  Shelley.  He  made  his  indifference  in  church 
so  noticeable  as  to  "bring  down  upon  himself  a  rebuke  from 
the  pastor  in  open  church."3     When  he  entered  London  Uni- 


1.  Pauline,    403-429. 

2.  Griffin-Minchin,    p.    51-52. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.   50. 
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versity  in  October,  1828,  he  found  the  restraint  of  regular 
classes  so  chafing  that  he  left  abruptly  before  the  year  was 
half  over.  No  doubt  he  would  have  enjoyed  being  expelled 
as  was  Shelley! 

In  the  spring  after  he  had  left  college,  he  decided  definitely 
to  make  poetry  his  life  work.  His  father's  means  enabled  him 
to  make  such  a  decision,  and  his  father  agreed  with  him  that 
"it  would  be  better  for  him  to  see  life  in  its  best  sense,  and 
cultivate  the  powers  of  his  mind,  than  to  shackle  himself  in 
the  very  outset  of  his  career  by  a  laborious  training  foreign  to 
that  aim."1  There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  whole 
life  of  Robert  Browning,  senior.  He  had  always  wished  to 
be  a  painter  and  an  author,  and  all  his  life  he  was  chained  to 
a  position  he  detested,  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  pay 
for  publishing  his  son's  poems!  If  Shelley  had  had  a  father  like 
that!  Browning's  father  was  not  rich,  as  is  usually  supposed, 
nor  did  his  philosophy  of  life  or  taste  in  literature  coincide 
in  the  least  with  his  son's.  Pauline  must  have  seemed  to  him 
almost  as  surprising  as  did  Queen  Mab  to  Timothy  Shelley. 
Timothy  Shelley  was  a  very  rich  man.  He  was  not  a  monster, 
and  it  is  useless  to  maintain  that  Shelley  did  not  treat  him 
badly.  Yet  a  perusal  of  the  letters  written  during  the  period 
of  estrangement  will  convince  any  one  that  if  the  son  was  in- 
solent and  cocksure,  the  father  was  cold,  priggish,  and  dic- 
tatorial. If  he  had  ever  displayed  a  grain  of  understanding  for 
his  erratic  son — if  only  he  had  dealt  with  him  personally  in- 
stead of  turning  him  over  to  the  mercies  of  his  solicitor — how 
different  might  have  been  the  story  of  Shelley's  life! 

With  his  withdrawal  from  London  University,  Browning 
completed  his  formal  schooling.  We  find  him,  however,  at- 
tending medical  lectures,  something  which,  strangely  enough, 
Shelley  did  in  the  period  following  his  expulsion.2  He  was 
devoted  to  sports,  and  seems  to  have  given  much  of  his  time 


1.  Griffin-Minchin,  p.   54. 

2.  Ingpen,  Shelley  in  England,    1.   212.      Shelley  wrote  Miss  Hitchener  on  October   8,    1811. 
that  he   had   contemplated   entering   the  profession  of  medicine. 
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to  dancing,  reading,  and  fencing  with  his  three  Silverthorne 
cousins  as  chief  companions.  He  was  "looking  oh  real  life"1 
so  far  as  his  opportunities  would  permit.  And,  of  course,  he 
was  writing — and  destroying  what  he  wrote. 

On  an  October  evening  in  1832,  he  went  to  see  Kean  play 
Richard  III  at  Richmond.  That  evening,  stirred  to  high 
dreams  as  one  never  is  except  at  great  drama,  he  conceived  a 
gigantic  scheme.  He  would  write  a  great  poem,  compose  a 
great  opera,  write  a  great  novel;  in  short,  make  a  whole  series 
of  titanic  creations  in  the  different  fields  of  art,  all  to  appear 
as  the  work  of  different  men.  This  is  recorded  in  a  note  in  his 
own  copy  of  Pauline: 

The  following  poem  was  written  in  pursuance  of  a 
foolish  plan  which  occupied  me  mightily  for  a  time,  and 
which  had  for  its  object  the  enabling  me  to  assume  and 
realize  I  know  not  how  many  different  characters: — 
meanwhile  the  world  was  never  to  guess  that  'Brown, 
Smith,  Jones  and  Robinson'  (as  the  spelling  books  have 
it)  the  respective  authors  of  this  poem,  the  other  novel, 
such  an  opera,  such  a  speech,  etc.,  etc.,  were  no  other  than 
one  and  the  same  individual.  The  present  abortion  was 
the  first  work  of  the  Poet  of  the  batch,  who  would  have 
been  more  legitimately  myself  than  most  of  the  others: 
but  I  surrounded  him  with  all  manner  of  (to  my  then 
notion)  poetical  accessories,  and  planned  quite  a  delight- 
ful  life  for  him. 

Only  this  crab  remains  of  the  shapely  Tree  of  Life 
in  this  Fool's  paradise  of  mine. — R.  B.2 
Pauline,  as  he  says,  the  only  outcome  of  this  grandiose  con- 
ception, was  written  between  October,  1832,  and  January, 
1833.  At  the  end  of  the  poem  when  published  Browning 
wrote  "Richmond,  22  October,  1832" — the  date  and  place 
at  which  the  idea  of  writing  the  poem  was  conceived,  not 
where  it  was  actually  written.  This  piece  of  mystification 
later  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  Brownings  were  then  living 


1.  Pauline,   441. 

2.  Griffin-Minchin,    5  6-5  7. 
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in  Richmond,  which  was  not  the  fact.  This  attempt  to  mys- 
tify was  also  carried  out  in  the  terrific  preface  from  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  at  the  end  of  which  he  placed  the  cabalistic  letters 
V.  A.  XX.,  which  stand  for  nothing  more  alarming  than 
"vixi  annos  viginti" — "I  was  twenty  years  old" — his  age 
when  he  wrote  the  poem. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  essay  I  have  examined  at  some 
length  the  evidence  of  the  text  of  Pauline  itself  to  see  how  the 
influence  of  Shelley  manifested  itself  in  this  first  published 
poem  of  Browning,  I  have  continued  the  investigation  for 
verbal  parellelisms  in  Paracelsus,  his  next  poem  of  any  length, 
printed  two  years  later.  There  are  some  reasons  why  Sotdello 
and  not  Paracelsus  should  be  chosen  for  this  investigation. 
Sotdello  really  grew  out  of  Pauline  more  than  Paracelsus  did. 
Professor  Griffin  says  that  it  was  not  only  conceived  but 
actually  begun  before  Paracelsus,  and  that  it  influenced  to  some 
extent  the  plan  of  that  poem.1  The  direct  apostrophe  to  Shel- 
ley in  the  opening  lines  of  Sordello  is  more  in  the  manner  of 
the  adoration  of  Pauline  than  anything  in  Paracelsus: 

Stay — thou,  spirit,  come  not  near 
Now — not  this  time  desert  thy  cloudy  place 
To  scare  me,  thus  employed,  with  that  pure  face! 
I  need  not  fear  this  audience,  I  make  free 
With  them,  but  then  this  is  no  place  for  thee! 
The  thunder-phrase  of  the  Athenian,  grown 
Up  out  of  memories  of  Marathon, 
Would  echo  like  his  own's  sword's  griding  screech 
Braying  a  Persian  shield, — the  silver  speech 
Of  Sidney's  self,  the  starry  paladin, 
Turn  intense  as  a  trumpet,  sounding  in 
The  knights  to  tilt, — wert  thou  to  hear!     What  heart 
Have  I  to  play  my  puppets,  bear  my  part 
Before  these  worthies?2 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Sordello  would  be  a  richer  mine 
for  Shelley  parallelisms  than  Paracelsus,     But  there  are  many 


1.  Griffin-Minchin,  89-91. 

2.  Sordello.   60-73. 
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strong  reasons  for  preferring  the  latter  for  an  investigation  of 
this  kind.  Whenever  Sotdello  was  begun,  it  was  certainly 
not  finished  until  after  Paracelsus,  and  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  amount  of  work  done  upon  it  before  it  was  laid  aside 
in  favor  of  that  poem.  We  can  date  exactly  the  period  occu- 
pied by  the  composition  of  Paracelsus;  it  was  begun  some  time 
in  the  autumn  of  1834,  and  was  finished  in  March  of  1835. 
It  thus  covers  a  definite  period  of  time  in  Browning's  life 
corresponding  roughly  in  length  to  that  occupied  by  Pauline. 
If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  prefering  Paracelsus,  we 
should  find  a  sufficient  one  in  the  fact  that  Sordello  is,  and  will 
always  be,  practically  an  unread  poem. 

After  Sordello,  Browning  apparently  passed  completely 
out  of  the  Shelleyan  manner.  No  two  poets  could  be  more 
distinct  in  their  style,  their  thought,  their  philosophy.  Shel- 
ley was  the  most  subjective  of  the  English  poets;  Browning 
became  one  of  the  most  objective.  At  the  age  at  which  Shel- 
ley died,  Browning  had  hardly  begun  to  live,  j  Did  the  flam- 
ing spirit  which  had  cast  so  strange  a  spell  over  his  youth 
come  to  be  as  other  men  to  him?  One  who  thinks  so  should 
read  his  essay  on  Shelley  written  a  quarter  of  a  century  later: 

This    [his  noblest  characteristic]    I  call  his  simultane- 
ous perception  of  Power  and  Love  in  the  absolute,  and  of 
Beauty  and  Good  in  the  concrete,  while  he  throws,  from 
his  poet's  station  between  both,  swifter,  subtler,  and  more 
numerous  films  for  the  connection  of  each  with  each,  than 
have  been  thrown  by  any  modern  artificer  of  whom  I 
have  knowledge.1 
However  much  his  views  of  Shelley  the  man  and  Shelley 
the  poet  may  have  changed,2  to  the  end  of  his  days  Shelley  re- 
mained to  him  a  being  apart,  a  spirit  not  of  this  earth.      "I 
saw  Shelley  once,"   said   a  man   in  Browning's  hearing,   and 
laughed  because  he  turned  so  pale.     It  was  a  thing  unbeliev- 
able— as  though  one  had  said,  "I  saw  Apollo."     To  have  seen 


1.  Essay   on  Shelley.  Cambridge  Edition  of  Browning's  Poems,  p.    1014. 

2.  See  Wise.    2.      25-26.    49-50,   and  Second  Series,    1.    86-89. 
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the   Sun-treader!      We  catch  still  the   incredulous  longing  in 
Browning's  voice: 

"Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 

And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you, 
And  did  you  speak  to  him  again? 

How  strange  it  seems  and  new!" 


PART  II 
THE  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE 

FROM  what  has  gone  before,  it  is  evident  that  Shelley  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  in  the  life  of  the  young  Brown- 
ing. It  now  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  an  extent  this  in- 
fluence showed  itself  in  his  poetry.  We  should  remember  that 
Browning  probably  wrote  a  considerable  amount  of  verse  be- 
tween the  time  he  first  met  Shelley  and  the  time  he  published 
Pauline.  Of  this  verse  we  have  no  trace.  It  would  probably 
show  the  Shelley  influence  more  strongly  than  any  of  his  pub- 
lished work.  We  should  expect,  however,  to  find  the  influ- 
ence still  strong  in  Pauline,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do. 

Some  readers  are  sure  to  maintain  that  the  parallel  passages 
which  follow  do  not  prove  in  the  least  that  Shelley  influenced 
Browning.  Because  Browning  said  something  Shelley  once 
said,  or  even  in  a  way  Shelley  once  said  it,  it  does  not  follow 
necessarily  that  he  borrowed  it  from  Shelley.  Both  had  read 
the  same  authors  extensively.  Shelley,  moreover,  shows  the 
"influence"  of  other  poets;  of  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Col- 
eridge, for  instance,  in  his  earlier  poems,  and  of  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  in  his  later.  Besides,  he  was  also  an  occasional 
and  apparently  unconscious  plagiarist  of  words  and  phrases.1 
Thus  it  may  appear  that  I  am  gravely  quoting  as  Shelley 
mannerisms  in  Browning  matter  which  both  might  have  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  or  which  both  might,  with  no 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  supposed  to  have  con- 
ceived independently.  The  evidence  presented  naturally  errs, 
if  on  either  side,  on  that  of  fulness.     But  these  passages  are 


1.    For  instance,    "natural  piety"   from  Wordsworth,   and   "waste  wilderness"    from  Milton. 
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cited  merely  for  what  they  are — parallelisms.  The  reader  is 
free  to  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  evidence  of  direct  influence. 

Obviously,  very  few  are  actual  borrowings.  They  are  rather 
due  to  a  profound  sympathy  of  feeling,  no  less  profound  because 
it  was  temporary.  We  know  that  Browning  had  absorbed  Shel- 
ley so  thoroughly  that  he  was  saturated  with  him.  Shelley  at 
this  period  was  "his  God,'"  as  one  of  his  best  friends  of  the 
period,  Joseph  Arnould,  said.1 

The  task  of  distinguishing  the  influence  is  not  so  difficult 
as  it  might  be  in  another  case.  We  are  aided  to  a  very  great 
degree  by  the  strongly  personal  flavor  of  the  poetry  of  the  two 
men,  which,  in  their  best  work,  it  is  impossible  to  confuse. 
Shelley  is  one  of  the  most  easily  recognizable  of  all  English 
poets ;  Browning  is  probably  the  most  easily  recognizable  of  all. 

Robert  Browning  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  was  as  near  the  Shelleyan  mood  as*. 
anybody  but  Shelley  ever  got.  His  own  poetic  theory  was: 
forming  but  not  formed;  his  poetic  technique  was  still  largely 
to  be  worked  out;  his  poetic  vocabulary  was  not  fixed.  Like 
all  beginners  in  poetry,  he  employed  mannerisms  of  thought 
and  speech  not  permanently  his  own,  mannerisms  which  did 
not  become  habitual.  These  he  drew  from  the  poets  he  knew 
best.  From  what  I  have  said,  it  should  be  evident  that  Shelley 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  the  model  than  any  other. 

I  have  really  exercised  considerable  care  in  the  selection  of 
these  parallel  passages.  The  question  I  have  continually  asked 
is  this:  Does  the  passage  in  question  contain  a  mannerism  of 
expression  or  an  attitude  of  mind  habitual  with  Shelley,  but 
more  or  less  foreign  to  Browning's  mature  work?  In  order  to 
indicate  that  the  passage  was  characteristic  of  Shelley,  I  have  in 
many  cases  supported  it  by  more  than  one  quotation.  Of  course, 
the  profound  poetic  sympathy  which  I  believe  existed  between 
the  two  men  can  only  be  hinted  at  by  the  citation  of  verbal 


1.    Kenyon,   Robert  Browning  and  Alfred  Domett,  p.    141. 
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parallelisms.  It  pervades  the  whole  of  the  poems  examined, 
even  where  no  exact  parallel  from  Shelley  can  be  cited. 

The  influence  of  Shelley  is  apparent  in  the  very  subject  mat- 
ter of  Pauline,  In  Alastor,  Shelley  had  done  something  very 
similar  to  what  Browning  attempted  in  Pauline.  The  theme 
of  Alastor  is  usually  misunderstood.  It  really  depicts,  just  as 
Pauline  does,  the  ruin  of  a  self -centered  nature;  here  through 
solitude,  as  in  Pauline  through  introspection.  Shelley  did  not 
mean  at  all,  as  many  people  seem  to  think,  that  it  was  the 
proper  thing  for  a  poet  to  wander  off  from  mankind  in  search 
of  an  imaginary  prototype  of  beauty,  to  die  in  the  desert  at 
last  apart  from  men.  Alastor  is  not  the  name  of  the  hero  of 
the  poem,  but  of  the  spirit  of  solitude — an  evil  and  fatal  spirit, 
as  its  derivation  shows.1  "The  Poet's  self-centered  seclusion," 
says  Shelley,  "was  avenged  by  the  furies  of  an  irresistible  pas- 
sion pursuing  him  to  speedy  ruin."2  The  only  way  in  which 
he  gives  his  approval  to  such  blasted  careers  is  by  adding  that 
the  fate  of  those  who  feel  no  human  sympathy  is  worse. 

Alastor  is  not  the  only  such  conception  in  Shelley.  In  the 
fragment  Prince  Athanase,  he  started  with  a  very  similar  idea, 
and  abandoned  it,  he  says,  because  "it  struck  him  that,  in  an 
attempt  at  extreme  refinement  and  analysis,  his  conceptions 
might  be  betrayed  into  assuming  a  morbid  character."3  Mrs. 
Shelley  says  in  her  note  to  the  poem  that  Athanase,  like  the 
hero  of  Alastor,  was  to  seek  through  the  world  the  one  he  might 
love,  be  deceived  by  Pandemos,  or  the  earthly  and  unworthy 
Venus,  who  deserts  him,  leaving  him  to  die  of  grief  and  dis- 
appointment. On  his  death-bed,  Urania,  the  true  or  heavenly 
Venus,  comes  and  kisses  his  lips.  This  is  again  the  story  of 
the  ruin  of  a  self-centered  personality. 

In  Julian  and  Maddalo  we  have  in  the  maniac  another  of 
those   strange   beings   ruined   by    too   exquisite   a   sensibility. 


1.  "At  this  time  Shelley  wrote  his  Alastor.  He  was  at  a  loss  for  a  title,  and  I  proposed 
that  which  he  adopted:  Alastor;  or.  the  Spirit  of  Solitude.  The  Greek  word. '  AXdoTCOQ 
is  an  evil  genius."     Peacock,  quoted  in  the  Cambridge  Edition  of  Shelley's  poems,  p.   32. 

2.  Shelley.  Preface  to  Alastor. 

3.  Ibid.,  note  to  Part  I  of  Prince  Athanase. 
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although  in  this  case  arc  introduced  the  actual  woes  of  un- 
requited love.  We  need  go  no  further  for  instances  of  a  con- 
ception so  common  in  Shelley.  There  are  elements  of  it  in 
Epipsychidion  and  The  Zucca,  and  in  the  Italian  prose  frag- 
ment Una  Favola. 

The  two  poems,  however,  which  are  most  like  Pauline  are 
Alastor  and  Prince  Athanase.  Both  these  poems  unquestionably 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  idealized  autobiography. 
When  Shelley  said  that  he  thought  Prince  Athanase  was  be- 
coming too  morbid,  he  meant  that  in  the  poem  he  was  analysing 
his  own  mind  and  its  motives.  Browning  later  thought 
Pauline  morbid  for  the  same  reason.  He  never  wrote  any  other 
long  poem  (except  perhaps  La  Saisiaz)  with  any  considerable 
amount  of  serious  self-analysis  in  it.  Shelley  would  probably 
have  gone  on  writing  that  kind  of  poetry  until  his  death  even 
if  he  had  lived  to  be  an  octogenarian.  It  was  so  foreign  to 
Browning's  mature  nature  that  he  was  always  unduly  sensitive 
about  Pauline. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  Alastor  furnished  the  poetic 
model  for  Pauline.  Alastor  was  Shelley's  first  published  poem  , 
after  the  period  of  the  juvenilia;  Pauline  was  Browning's  very 
first.  Shelley  published  Alastor  at  the  age  of  twenty-five; 
Browning  published  Pauline  at  twenty-one.  Both  are  in  blank 
verse,  and  are  of  approximately  the  same  length — Alastor,  720 
lines,  Pauline,  1,031.  There  are  perhaps  as  many  striking  dif- 
ferences. Pauline  is  mainly  real,  though  disguised,  autobiog- 
raphy, and  is  written  in  the  first  person;  in  Alastor,  no  real 
incidents  of  the  author's  life  are  portrayed,  and  the  poem  is 
told  as  a  narrative  in  the  third  person.  Pauline  ends  with  a 
note  of  assurance  and  belief;  Alastor  in  "pale  despair  and  cold 
tranquillity."  It  is  here  that  Browning  and  Shelley  utterly 
diverge  throughout  their  whole  work,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  the  optimistic  attitude  already  confirmed  in  the  younger  poet. 
Browning's  hero  has  failed,  but  he  succeeds  in  failure  to  some- 
thing better.     This  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  most 
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striking  clement  in  Browning's  philosophy,  but  it  never  appeared 
in  Shelley. 

Apart  from  the  imagery,  the  structure  of  the  blank  verse  of 
Pauline  is  more  like  Shelley's  than  is  Browning's  later  verse. 
Shelley's  blank  verse  is  very  distinctive.  He  follows  the  practice 
of  Milton  in  enjambing  more  than  half  of  his  lines.1  Brown- 
ing's mature  verse  shows  the  enjambment  of  only  one-third  of 
the  lines,1  yet  in  Pauline  the  percentage  of  enjambment  is  nearly 
as  high  as  Shelley's.  There  is  not,  however,  the  constant 
rhythmic  shift  of  stress  which  makes  Shelley's  lines  so  flowing 
and  musical.  Browning's  blank  verse  in  Pauline  is  not  his 
later  verse,  but  it  exhibits  all  the  tendencies  which  developed 
in  his  later  expression;  so  much  so  that  Dante  Rossetti  was 
able  to  recognize  it  twenty  years  later  as  Browning's  merely 
^  from  internal  evidence. 

The  text  of  Pauline  used  for  comparison  is  the  type  fac  simile 
of  the  first  edition  made  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise  for  the  Browning 
Society.  In  his  own  later  editions  of  the  poem,  Browning  made 
a  great  many  small  changes,  completely  repunctuating  it  in  the 
edition  of  1868  when  it  first  appeared  with  his  name,  and 
practically  rewriting  it  for  the  final  edition  of  1888.  These' 
changes  affect  the  majority  of  the  lines.  Since  they  were  made 
long  after  the  period  of  the  Shelley  influence,  it  would  be  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  left  fewer  parallelisms  than  had  formerly 
existed;  hence  the  reason  for  using  the  original  text.  To  make 
reference  easier,  however,  I  have  given  the  line  numbers  as  they 
stand  in  the  present  editions.  The  lines  of  the  original  edition 
were  not  numbered,  but  one  who  wishes  to  refer  to  the  fac 
simile  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  corresponding  lines, 
although  a  strict  numbering  would  give  a  slightly  different  re- 
sult. The  text  of  Shelley  used  is  Buxton  Forman's  two-volume 
unannotated  edition  of  1882,  for  the  reason  that  the  Shelley 
Concordance  was  prepared  from  that  edition. 

The  title-page  mottoes  of  Queen  Mab  find  an  interesting 
parallel  in  the  title-page  motto  and  preface  of  Pauline.     How- 


1.    Andrews.   The  Writing  and  Reading  of  Verse,   chap.    12. 
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ever  tempting  it  is  to  put  this  down  as  evidence  of  influence, 
we  are  hardly  justified  in  so  doing  until  we  know  more  about 
Browning's  copy  of  Queen  Mab.  As  we  have  seen,  Browning 
must  have  read  Queen  Mab  in  a  pirated  edition,  and  most  of 
the  pirated  editions  did  not  carry  these  mottoes  at  all.  Although 
there  were  several  pirated  editions  before  1826,  only  one,  R. 
Carlile's  of  1823,  carried  the  title-page  mottoes.  The  omission 
of  the  mottoes  in  the  other  editions  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  presenting  copies  of  his  own  edition,  Shelley  always  cut  out 
the  title-page,  the  dedicatory  poem  to  his  first  wife,  and  the 
imprint.  Carlile  was  the  first  to  restore  the  mottoes.  The 
interesting  thing  about  his  edition,  however,  is  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  sheets  of  the  suppressed  Clark  edition  bound  up 
with  a  new  title  page.  As  has  been  said  before,  Clark  was 
prosecuted,  and  his  issue  apparently  suppressed,  although  all 
that  happened  was  a  transfer  of  the  sheets  from  him  to  other 
publishers.  The  edition  of  1823,  while  it  bore  Carlile's  name 
on  the  title  page,  still  had  Clark's  at  the  foot  of  the  last  leaf, 
and  on  the  fly  title  to  the  notes.  Browning  may  very  well 
have  had  this  edition  and  remembered  it  as  Clark's.1 

The  similarity  of  tone  in  the  mottoes  is  so  striking  as  prac- 
tically to  convince  one  that  Browning  must  have  had  this  edi- 
tion. Shelley's  mottoes  are  in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and 
he  adds  extensive  notes  in  all  three  languages.  Browning's 
title-page  motto  is  French,  his  preface  Latin,  and  he  adds  a 
note  of  some  length  in  French.  Both  Shelley  and  Browning 
adopt  a  very  oracular  attitude  in  their  mottoes.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  what  follows,  though  daring,  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  a  perverted  world.  The  Queen  Mab  mottoes  are  (trans- 
lated) as  follows: 

CRUSH  THE  INFAMOUS  THING! 
Correspondence  of  Voltaire. 
I  wander  the  Unfrequented  ways  of  the  Muses,  trodden 
before  by  the  foot  of  no  one;  it  is  a  delight  to  approach 
the  untasted  fountains  and  drink;  it  is  a  delight  to  pluck 


See  above,  p.   25. 
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the  new  flowers.  .  .  .  with  which  before  the  Muses  have 
never  bound  the  temples  of  any  one.  But  first  I  teach  of 
lofty  things,  and  strive  to  free  the  mind  from  the 
strangling  knots  of  religion. 

Lucretius,  4.  1-3,  5-7. 
Give  me  a  standpoint,  and  I  will  move  the  earth.1 

Archimedes. 
Browning's  introduction  is  from  the  fifteenth-century  mystic, 
Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa  von  Nettesheim,  whom  he  had  met 
in  Wanley,  and  whose  works  he  may  have  read  in  the  original. 
This  author  seems  to  have  held  a  fascination  for  him,  for  as 
late  as  1845,  he  mentions  him  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Barrett.2 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  title  of  our  book  may  by  its 
unusual  character  entice  very  many  to  read  it,  and  that 
among  them  some  of  biased  opinions,  with  weak  minds — 
many  even  hostile  and  churlish — will  attack  our  genius, 
who  in  the  rashness  of  their  ignorance  will  cry  out,  almost 
before  they  have  read  the  title,  that  we  are  teaching  for- 
bidden things,  are  scattering  the  seeds  of  heresies,  that  we 
are  an  annoyance  to  righteous  ears,  to  enlightened  minds 
an  object  of  offense;  so  taking  care  for  their  consciences 
that  neither  Apollo,  nor  all  the  Muses,  nor  an  angel  from 
heaven  could  save  me  from  their  execration.  To  these 
I  now  give  counsel  not  to  read  our  book,  neither  to  un- 
derstand it  nor  remember  it;  for  it  is  harmful,  poisonous; 
the  gate  of  Hell  is  in  this  book;  it  speaks  of  stones — let 
them  beware  lest  by  them  it  beat  out  their  brains.  But 
if  you  who  come  to  its  perusal  with  unprejudiced  minds 
will  exercise  as  much  discernment  and  prudence  as  bees 
in  gathering  honey,  then  read  with  safety.  For  I  think 
you  will  receive  not  a  little  of  instruction  and  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  find  things 
which  do  not  please  you,  pass  over  them  and  make  no  use 
of  them.  FOR  I  DO  NOT  RECOMMEND  THESE 
THINGS   TO  YOU:    I   MERELY   TELL   YOU   OF 


1.  In  Shelley'*  wording,   AO?  JCOV  OX&,   XOU    XOO^lOV  XIVKIOO).  The  more  common  form  is 

A65  pioi  jioij  0X0)  xal  xivca  xtjv  y^W*        *l  must  have  bcen  a  *avo"tc  w'*  I"m» 

for  he  used  it  again  on  the  title  page  of  Laon  and  Cythna.  In  his  own  edition  he  omits 
four  accents  as  matters  of  small  importance.  The  accentuation  of  the  French  and  Greek 
notes  of  Queen  Mab  was  also  erratic.  Browning's  French  note  to  Pauline  had  several 
mistakes  in  accentuation. 

2.  Letters  of  R.   B.   and  E.  B.   B..    1.    19.      See  also  Miss  Barrett's  letters,    1.    26   and   32. 
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THEM.      Yet  do   not   on   that  account  reject  the   rest. 
Therefore  if  anything  has  been  said  rather  freely,  forgive 
my  youth;   I   wrote  this  work  when  I  was  less  than  a 
youth.1 
Browning  wrote  after  this  note  in  his  final  edition, 

This    introduction    would    appear    less    absurdly    pre- 
tentious did  it  apply,   as  was  intended,   to  a  completed 
structure  of  which  the  poem  was  meant  for  only  a  be- 
ginning and  remains  a  fragment. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  Shelley  read  Paracelsus  and 
Albertus  Magnus  together  with  a  great  many  books  on  demon- 
ology  and  witchcraft  at  Eton  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  Lind.* 
Both  the  young  Browning  and  the  young  Shelley  seem  to  have 
been  unusually  well  read  in  the  "occult." 

The  French  note  to  Pauline  was  possibly  suggested  by  the 
long  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  notes  to  Queen  Mab.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  good  reason  for  writing  this  in  French. 
Like  the  Queen  Mab  notes,  it  was  probably  more  or  less  of  a 
flourish,  though  Browning  may  perhaps  have  felt  the  need  of 
giving  the  lady  for  whom  the  poem  was  named  a  slightly  less 
shadowy  personality  than  that  afforded  by  the  poem.  At  any 
rate,  it  certainly  does  not  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
ostensibly  inserted;  that  of  making  the  poem  easier  to  under- 
stand.3 


1.  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  note,  with  the  current  mistranslations  of  it.  see  p.  84. 

2.  See  Englitche  Studien,  45.  61-74.  The  Nascent  Mind  of  Shelley,  by  A.  M.  D.  Hughes. 

3.  I  translate  it  as  follows:  "I  am  much  afraid  that  my  poor  friend  will  not  always  be 
perfectly  understood  in  what  remains  to  be  read  of  this  strange  fragment,  but  he  is  less 
fitted  than  any  other  to  make  clear  what  from  its  very  nature  can  never  be  aught 
but  dream  and  confusion.  After  all,  I  am  not  too  sure  whether  in  seeking  better  to 
co-ordinate  certain  parts  one  would  not  run  the  risk  of  destroying  the  single  merit  to 
which  so  singular  a  production  may  pretend;  that  of  giving  a  fairly  distinct  idea  of  a 
genre  of  which  it  is  only  a  sketch.  This  unpretentious  beginning,  this  stirring  of  the 
passions  which  at  first  increases  and  then  gradually  subsides,  these  outbursts  of  the  soul, 
this  sudden  self-examination;  and.  above  all,  the  quite  peculiar  cast  of  thought  of  my 
friend,  make  alterations  almost  impossible.  The  reasons  which  he  advances  elsewhere, 
and  others  even  more  powerful,  have  obtained  grace  in  my  eyes  for  this  composition 
which  otherwise  I  should  have  advised  him  to  throw  into  the  fire.  I  believe  none  the 
less  for  that  in  the  great  principle  of  all  composition — that  principle  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Raphael,  of  Beethoven,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  concentration  of  ideas  is  due 
much  more  to  their  conception  than  to  their  execution.  I  have  good  reason  to  fear  that 
the  first  of  these  qualities  is  still  foreign  to  my  friend,  and  I  strongly  doubt  whether 
reduplication  of  effort  would  make  him  acquire  the  second.  The  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  burn  this,  but  what  would  you? 

"I  think  that  in  what  follows  he  makes  allusion  to  a  certain  examination  he  once 
made  of  the  soul,  or  rather  of  his  own  soul,   to  discover  the  train  of  objects  which  it 
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In  the  title  page  motto  from  Clement  Marot,1 

Plus  ne  suis  ce  que  j'ai  ete, 

Et  ne  le  sgaurois  jamais  ette, 
we  find  struck  a  very  persistent  Shelleyan  attitude  which  occurs 
again  and  again  in  Pauline: 

Ere  I  can  be — as  I  shall  be  no  more. 

(27.) 

And  long  ere  words,  like  a  hurt  bird's  complaint, 
Bade  me  look  up  and  be  what  I  have  been. 


That  I  am  sad — and  fain 
Would  give  up  all  to  be  but  where  I  was. 


And  with  an  aim — not  being  what  I  am. 
And  if,  that  done,  I  can  be  young  again. 


And  I,  perchance,  half  feel  a  strange  regret, 
That  I  am  not  what  I  have  been  to  thee. 


Believing  I  was  still  what  I  have  been. 


(73-74.) 

(81-82.) 

(88.) 

(127.) 

(191-192.) 
(580.) 


You'll  love  me  better — know  me  more  than  when 
You  loved  me  as  I  was. 

(934-935.) 


would  be  possible  for  him  to  look  forward  to.  of  which,  once  obtained,  each  was  to 
form  a  kind  of  plateau  from  which  one  could  perceive  other  ends,  other  projects,  other 
delights,  which,  in  their  turn,  were  to  be  surmounted.  The  result  was  that  forgetful- 
ness  and  sleep  were  to  end  everything.  This  idea,  which  I  did  not  perfectly  grasp, 
is  perhaps  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  to  me." — PAULINE. 

According  to  a  communication  to  Notes  and  Queries,  8th  series,  10.  494  (December  19, 
1896).  the  author  of  these  lines  is  certainly  not  Marot.  and  it  is  .doubtful  whether 
they  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century  at  all.  Moncrif  in  1757  claimed  them  for  Marot, 
in  his  "Choix  de  Chansons,"  and  later  editors  have  probably  followed  this.  Later 
teseaiches  among  Marot's  poems  have  failed  to  unearth  anything  even  resembling  them. 
The  author  of  this  communication  is  George  Marshall,  Esq..  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 
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This  passionate  regret  for  the  past  is  a  typical  Shelleyan 
attitude  almost  too  general  to  need  illustration.  Hardly  one  of 
his  lyrics  is  free  from  it.  We  get  the  quintessence  of  it  in  A 
Lament: 

O  world!  O  life!  O  time! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime? 

No  more — oh,  never  more! 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar, 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 

No  more — oh,  never  more! 

But  this  is  not  at  all  the  sentiment  of  the  mature  Browning. 
His  own  faith  is  nearer  what  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Schramm 
in  Pippa  Passes,  only  nine  years  later: 

Nothing  worth  keeping  is  ever  lost  in  this  world:  look 
at  a  blossom — it  drops  presently,  having  done  its  service 
and  lasted  its  time;  but  fruits  succeed,  and  where  would 
be  the  blossom's  place  could  it  continue?  As  well  affirm 
that  your  eye  is  no  longer  in  your  body,  because  its  earliest 
favorite,  whatever  it  may  have  first  loved  to  look  on,  is 
dead  and  done  with — as  that  any  affection  is  lost  to  the 
soul  when  its  first  object,  whatever  happened  first  to 
satisfy  it,  is  superseded  in  due  course.  Keep  but  ever  look- 
ing, whether  with  the  body's  eye  or  the  mind's,  and  you 
will  soon  find  something  to  look  on!  Has  a  man  done 
wondering  at  women? — there  follow  men,  dead  and  alive, 
to  wonder  at.  Has  he  done  wondering  at  men? — there's 
God  to  wonder  at;  and  the  same  faculty  of  wonder  may 
be,  at  the  same  time,  old  and  tired  enough  with  respect 
to  its  first  object,  and  yet  young  and  fresh  sufficiently,  so 
far  as  concerns  its  novel  one.      (Act  1,  second  part.) 

Although  the  general  tenor  of  Pauline  is  not  of  this  philos- 
ophy, Browning  does  foreshadow  it  in  such  lines  as  these: 

For  I  must  still  go  on:  my  mind  rests  not. 

(440.) 
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Souls  alter  not,  and  mine  must  progress  still. 


(588.) 


We  will  now  begin  the  search  for  verbal  parallelisms.  (All 
the  Browning  references  are  from  Pauline  until  otherwise 
noted.) 


Browning: 


Shelley: 


Browning: 


Shelley: 


Browning: 


Shelley : 


Whose  brow  burned 
Beneath  the  crown,  to  which  her  secrets  knelt. 

(19-20.) 

Hot  Shame  shall  burn  upon  thy  secret  brow, 

(Adonais,    37.    8.) 
To  bathe  this  burning  brow. 

(To   the  Moonbeam,    1.    2.) 


Who  learned  the  spell  which  can  call  up  the 
dead. 

(21.) 

I  have  made  my  bed 
In  charnels  and  on  coffins,  where  black  death 
Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  won  from  thee, 
Hoping  to  still  these  obstinate  questionings 
Of  thee  and  thine,  by  forcing  some  lone  ghost 
Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale 
Of  what  we  are. 

(Alastor,    23-29.) 

And  then  departed,  smiling  like  a  fiend 
Who  has  deceived  God. 

(22-23.) 

When  Nero 
High  over  flaming  Rome,  with  savage  joy 
Lowered  like  a  fiend, 

(Queen  Mab,    3.    180-182.) 


"Fiend"  was  a  favorite  word  with  Shelley,  as  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Shelley  Concordance  will  show.     In  Pauline  and 
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Paracelsus  Browning  seems  to  have  had  an  unusual  predeliction 
for  it. 


Browning: 

Shelley: 

Browning: 
Shelley: 


Browning: 


Shelley: 


Browning: 


No  wandering  aim 
Sent  back  to  bind  on  Fancy's  wings. 

(33-34.) 

How  many  a  spirit  then  puts  on  the  pinions 
Of  fancy. 

(Prince  Athanase,    3.    16-17.) 

Thou  lovest  me — the  past  is  in  its  grave. 

(39.) 

The  future  from  its  cradle,  and  the  past 
Out  of  its  grave. 

(Epipsychidion,    521-522.) 

Join  then  your  hands  and  hearts,  and  let  the 

past 
Be  as  a  grave  which  gives  not  up  its  dead. 

(Laon  and  Cythna,  5.  12.   1-2.) 

And  Spring's  first  breath 
Blew  soft  from  the  moist  hills. 

(56-57.) 
The  wind  murmuring  in  the  damp  copse, 
Like  heavy  breathings  of  some  hidden  thing 
Betrayed  by  sleep. 

(66-68.) 

Yet   spring's   awakening   breath   will   woo   the 
earth. 

(Queen  Mab,  9.   167.) 
Like  the  spring  whose  breath  is  blending 
All  blasts  of  fragrance  into  one. 

(Laon  and  Cythna,  5.  song,  3.  10-11.) 
If  spring's  voluptuous  pantings  when  she 

breathes 
Her  first  sweet  kisses. 

(Atastor,    11-12.) 

That  tho'  my  soul  had  floated  from  its  sphere 
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Shelley: 


Of  wide  dominion1  into  the  dim  orb 
Of  self. 

(90-92.) 

The  sceptre  of  a  vast  dominion. 

(Queen   Mab,    8.    234.) 
And  over  wide  dominions 
Sweeps  in  his  dream-drawn  chariot. 

(Prince  Athanase,  2.  3,   18-19.) 
As  over  wide  dominions 
I  sped. 

(Prometheus   Unbound,    1.    763-764.) 

The  "dim  orb"  of  the  last  Browning  quotation  is  also  a 
Shelley  parallelism.     It  is  repeated  in  another  line: 

Browning: 

It  has  conformed  itself  to  that  dim  orb. 

(93.) 
Shelley: 

Aye,  when  the  strife  was  ended  which  made  dim 
The  orb  I  rule. 

(Prometheus  Unbound,  3.  2.  2-3.) 
Like  the  dim  orb  of  the  eclipsed  moon.2 

(Prince  Athanase,  Fragment,  3.) 

I  was  a  fiend  in  darkness  chained  for  ever 
Within  some  ocean-cave;  and  ages  rolled, 
Till  thro'  the  cleft  rock,  like  a  moonbeam,  came 
A  white  swan  to  remain  with  me ;  and  ages 
Rolled,  yet  I  tired  not  of  my  first  joy 
In  gazing  on  the  peace  of  its  pure  wings. 

(99-104.) 

Some  said,  I  was  a  fiend  from  my  weird  cave. 
(Laon  and  Cythna,  9.  8.  4.) 

This  whole  passage  is  very  Shelleyan.  The  "white  swan" 
who  comes  through  the  cleft  rock  is  Cythna's  eagle  who  visited 
her  in  the  ocean  cave  where  she  was  imprisoned.     See  Laon  and 


Browning: 


Shelley: 


1.  Browning   later    changed    "wide   dominion"    to    "wild    dominion,"    perhaps    because   he   was 
conscious  of  the  echo.      "Wild  dominion"   does  not  seem   to  me  very   good  sense. 

2.  This   fragment   seems   not    to  have  been   published    in    1832. 


J        TO  NIGHT.        (J 

'-—iA~&*  " 

Swiftly  ulttWtl  the  western  i 

Spirit  of  Night  J 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cav 
When,  til  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thou  wo*est  dreams  of  joy  and  fear. 
Which  i 


Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey; 
Slar-inwrought  I 
"\  Blind  with  thine  hair  the  e, 


KisTber  uirtif  atte  be  wearied  out, 
Then"wander  o'er  city^and  sea,  and  land, 
Touching  alt  with  thine  opiate  wand- 
long  sough; ! 


\\  hen  1  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee ; 
\>  hen  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone. 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  thTweary  Day  turned  tojjtf^rejt,  W'*' 

Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest,   ||ffa     '■/'/• 


fstghed  for  thee. 


kiv*  U.  b(t    7?lW< 


Specimen  Page  of  Browning's  Shelley. 
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Cythna,   7.    14   ff.      "Cave"   and   "cavern"   like    "fiend"  and 
"orb"  are  among  Shelley's  most  favorite  words. 

Browning: 

And  then  I  was  a  young  witch,  whose  blue  eyes, 
As  she  stood  naked  by  the  river  springs, 
Drew  down  a  god. 

(112-114.) 


Shelley: 


Browning: 


Shelley: 


All  the  imagery  of  The  Witch  of  Atlas,  I  know 
of  no  other  poet  who  habitually  imaged  a  witch 
as  young  and  beautiful. 


I  watched  his  radiant  form. 


(114.) 


Browning 


Shelley: 


Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  Woman. 
{Epipsychidion,    22.) 
Gentle  radiant  forms, 
From  custom's  evil  taint  exempt  and  pure. 

{Prometheus  Unbound,   3.   4.    155-156.) 
Grew  radiant  with  the  glory  of  that  form. 
{Prometheus  Unbound,  2.   1.  64.) 

The  air  seems  bright  with  thy  past  presence  yet.1 

(161.) 

The  caves 
Are  filled  with  my  bright  presence. 

{Hymn  of  Apollo,  2.  4-5.) 


L.  Browning  is  speaking  of  Shelley  himself  whom  he  has  apostrophised  under  the  title  of 
"Sun-treader."  I  have  been  interested  in  my  study  of  Shelley  to  see  how  invariably 
tributes  to  him  fall  into  this  imagery  of  light  and  brightness.  Matthew  Arnold  speaks 
of  him  as  a  "beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel,  beating  in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in 
vain."  This  sentence  he  adapted  from  Joubert's  pensee  on  Plato,  adding  only  the 
"luminous."  Swinburne  has  a  sonnet  on  Shelley,  The  Centenary  of  Shelley,  which  repre- 
sents him  as  coming 

Down    from    some   diviner   sphere   or   purer    flame. 

Clothed  in  flesh  to  suffer,  maimed  of  wings  to  soar, 
and  ends 

Clothed  about  with  love  of  all  men  as  with  light, 

Suns  that  set  not.  stars  that  know  not  day  from  night. 
In  his  other  sonnet  on  Shelley,  Cor  Cordium,  be  begins. 

O  heart  of  hearts,   the  chalice  of  love's  fire. 
James  Thompson  in  his  youthful  poem,  Shelley,  represents  him  as  a  seraph  sent  down  by 
Gabriel  to  "chant  eternal  truth."      In  the  poem  occur  these  lines: 

A  fervent  seraph  beautiful  and  bright. 

Through    which    his    native    glorious    beauty    shone, 

Star-sad,    star-pure,    star-tremulous,    star-wan. 
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Browning: 

When  I  have  stood  with  thee,  as  on  a  throne 
With  all  thy  dim  creations  gathered  round. 

(163-164.) 
Let  them  fade 
Untold — others  shall  rise  as  fair,  as  fast. 

(520-521.) 


Shelley : 


Marks  your  creations  rise  as  fast  and  fair 
As  perfect  worlds  at  the  Creator's  will. 

(Sonnet  to  Byron,  6-7.) 


There  is,  I  think,  an  echo  of  Keats  in  one  line  of  Pauline: 
Browning: 

I  am  to  sing:  whilst  ebbing  day  dies  soft. 

(252.) 
Keats: 

When  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 
(Ode  to  Autumn,  3.  3.) 

Mr.  Sharp1  notes  as  echoes  of  the  "perilous  seas"  of  Keats' 
Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  and  the  "remote  isles"  of  Shelley's 
Epipsychidion  the  line  in  Pauline, 

On  the  dim  clustered  isles  in  the  blue  sea. 

(331.) 
One  might  add  another: 

Clusters  of  far  fair  isles,  which  ocean  kept 
For  his  own  joy. 

(913-914.) 

In  lines  376-559  Browning  tells,  not  without  considerable 
obscurity,  the  story  of  his  own  poetic  relation  to  Shelley.    First 


(Wan,  of  course,  not  originally,  but  because  he  had  just  returned  from  his  suffering  on 
earth.)  Any  one  familiar  with  Francis  Thompson's  essay  on  Shelley  knows  how  com- 
mon the  imagery  of  light  is  there.  I  have  just  discovered  a  sixteen-line  blank  verse  poem 
by  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  addressed  to  Shelley,  which  begins 

Write  it  in  gold — a  Spirit  of  the  sun. 

An  Intellect  ablaze  with  heavenly  thoughts. 
In    this,    as  in   Browning,    Swinburne,    Thompson,    (and    even   Arnold),    Shelley    is    repre- 
sented as  a  heavenly  spirit  of  light  who  took  on  flesh  for  a  brief  space. 
Sharp,  p.  32. 
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came  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  the  Incondita  period,  when  he 
had 

No  wish  to  paint,  no  yearning — but  I  sang; 

when  he 

Turned  to  those  old  times  and  scenes,  where  all 
That's  beautiful  had  birth  for  me,  and  made 
Rude  verses  on  them  all. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  work  of  other  poets,  comparing  it  with 
his  own,  and  began  afresh: 

I  rather  sought 
To  rival  what  I  wondered  at,  then  form 
Creations  of  my  own. 

Then  came  the  dawning  of  his  own  powers,  when  "schemes 
and  systems  went  and  came,"  and  he  sought  for  one  to  be  his 
own. 

And  my  choice  fell 
Not  so  much  on  a  system  as  a  man1 — 

Shelley.  Mrs.  Orr  thinks  Plato,  but  she  seems  very  jealous 
of  admitting  that  Shelley  had  any  permanent  effect  on  Brown- 
ing. She  is  certainly  wrong  here.  The  "man"  is,  of  course, 
the  same  as  the  "Sun-treader."     The  lines 

Believing  in  them  and  devoting  all 
His  soul's  strength  to  their  winning  back  to  peace; 
Who  sent  forth  hopes  and  longings  for  their  sake, 
Clothed  in  all  passion's  melodies, 

clearly  refer  to  Shelley. 

For  a  time,  Browning  was  completely  fired  with  Shelley's 
enthusiasm  for  reforming  the  world : 

I  was  vowed  to  liberty 
Men  were  to  be  as  gods  and  earth  as  heaven, 
And  I — ah!  what  a  life  was  mine  to  be. 

This  was  the  atheist-vegetarian  period.     Then,  realizing  that, 


1.   These  two  lines  are  from   the  later  editions.      Their  place  in   the  first   edition   is   marked 
by   asterisks. 
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although  his  theories  were  satisfactory  enough  as  theories,  they 
partook  little  of  real  life,  he 

Left  them,  to  look  upon 
Men,  and  their  cares,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys, 

seeking 

How  best  life's  end  might  be  attained. 

The  first  natural  result  of  this  was  to  make  him  realize  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  his  theories  with  the  actuality,  that 
is,  the  impossibility  of  the  immediate  reform  of  mankind. 
Shelley  went  through  something  the  same  experience,  but  in- 
stead of  adapting  his  ideas  to  practical  reform,  he  idealized 
their  application,  making  them  millennial  as  in  Prometheus  Un- 
bound, or  dehumanized  and  abstract  as  in  Epipsychidion  and 
Adonais.    But  with  Browning, 

First  went  my  hopes  of  perfecting  mankind, 
And  faith  in  them — then  freedom  in  itself, 
And  virtue  in  itself — and  then  my  motives'  ends, 
And  powers  and  loves;  and  human  love  went  last. 

Yet  all  this  happened,  he  says,  "without  heart- wreck,"  for  in 
place  of  his  old  ideals  came  wit,  cynicism,  self-confidence;  and 
as  his  ideal  narrowed,  so  increased  his  ability  to  gratify  it,  to 
"be  happy."     As  a  logical  consequence,  he  resolved 

I  would  wear  myself  out — like  that  morn 
Which  wasted  not  a  sunbeam — every  joy 
I  would  make  mine  and  die. 

In  the  rest  of  the  poem  (in  which  the  autobiographical  element 
becomes  much  more  difficult  to  decipher)  he  takes  us  through 
the  consequences  of  that  resolution  and  the  different  states  of 
his  mind  up  to  the  realization  that  "what  he  hungers  for  is 
God,"  though  as  yet  he  discerns  only  "faintly  immortal  life, 
and  truth,  and  good,"  and  looks  upon  death  as  "going  in  the 
dark  to  fight  a  giant."  But  now,  when  he  did  not  expect  it, 
"suddenly  beauty  rose  on  him  again,"  and  he  feels  that  he 
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"will  be  priest  and  lover,  as  of  old."  The  poem  ends  with 
another  apostrophe  to  Shelley  as  the  "Sun-treader,"  assuring 
him  that  he  believes  in  God,  and  truth  and  love,  and  asking 
his  constant  presence  now  as  before,  "but  chiefly  when  I  die." 
Browning  has  broken  with  Shelley's  religious  beliefs  and  the 
practical  elements  of  his  philosophy  of  reform,  but  his  love  for 
him  remains  undiminished.  Indeed,  he  thinks  that  he  merely 
misunderstood  him  before. 


Browning: 


Then  came  a  pause,  and  long  restraint  chained 

down 
My  soul. 


And  thus  I  sought 
To  chain  my  spirit  down. 


(344-345.) 


I  cannot  chain  my  soul. 

So  it  lies  in  me  a  chained  thing. 

While  reason  will  be  chainless. 


(504-505.) 
(593.) 
(631.) 

(639.) 

These  lines  all  contain  a  very  common  Shelleyan  image  well 
enough  illustrated  by  two  examples: 

Shelley: 

How  strong  the  chains  are  which  our  spirit  bind. 

(Julian  and  Maddalo,  181.) 
A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One   too   like   thee:    tameless,    and   swift,    and 
proud. 
(Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  55-56.) 


Browning: 
Shelley: 


Only  God  is  gone 
And  some  dark  spirit  sitteth  in  his  seat. 

(471-472.) 

I  see  a  mighty  darkness 
Filling  the  seat  of  power. 

(Prometheus  Unbound,  2.  4.  2-3.) 
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Browning: 


Shelley: 


Leaving  a  heavy  darkness  and  warm  tears. 

(514.) 


Warm  tears  throng  fast! 

(Laon  and  Cythna,  1.  45.  1.) 
The  warm  tears  burst  in  spite  of  faith  and  fear. 

{Ibid.,  12.  14.  1.) 
And  drinking  the  warm  tears. 

(The  Witch  of  Atlas,  40.6.) 

One  is  also  reminded  of  Mrs.  Browning's  lines  on  Euripides 
which  Browning  liked  so  well:1 

Our  Euripides,  the  Human 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears. 

These,  however,  were  not  written  until  later.  The  com- 
bination is  probably  common  enough  among  the  poets  of 
sensibility. 

Browning: 

We  may  wither 
Nor  marvel — we  are  clay. 

(546-547.) 
Withering  unseen,  that  they  may  flourish  still. 

(559.) 

"Wither"  in  this  sense  is  not  a  common  word  in  Brown- 
ing's later  poems,  but  is  very  common  in  Shelley,  as  for  example. 

Which  burned  within  him,  withering  up 
his  prime. 

(Prince  Athanase,  1.  4.) 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 

(Adonais,   53.    6.) 


Browning: 


Knowing  the  words 
He  utters  in  his  solitude  shall  move 
Men  like  a  swift  wind. 

(532-534.) 


1.   He  uses  them  at  a  motto  for  Balaust ion's  Adventure. 
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Shelley: 

The  imagery  of  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind. 

In  line  624,  "The  sleepless  harpy  with  its  budding  wings," 
and  "wild  eyes"  seems  to  me  a  Shelleyan  fancy,  though  I  can 
recall  no  particular  parallel  passage. 

Browning: 

A  last 
Resource — an  extreme  want. 

(907-908.) 

He  here  apparently  accents  extreme,  which  seems  to  have 
been  Shelley's  invariable  scansion,  and  moreover  he  uses  the 
word  in  the  sense  oftenest  employed  by  Shelley;  last,  or  final: 
cf.  "extreme  unction." 

Shelley: 

Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  last. 

(Adonais,    6.    6.) 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place. 

(Ibid.,  8.  4.  5.) 

Apparently  the  only  other  use  of  the  word  in  Shelley  is  in 
Epipsychidion,  104, 

Scarce  visible  from  extreme  loveliness. 

Here  the  meaning  is  evidently  "surpassing,"  but  the  accent  is  the 
same.1 

Browning: 

And  one  dream  came  to  a  pale  poet's  sleep. 

(922.) 


Shelley  probably  took  this  from  Milton  or  Shakespeare,  where  such  cases  of  recession  of 
accent  are  common  enough.  Professor  Andrews  in  his  The  Writing  and  Reading  of 
Verse,  p.    17,  cites  two  such  cases  from  Shakespeare: 

An  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 

The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  230. 

To  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.   2.   7. 
He  prefers  reading  the  word  here  with  its  usual  accent.      To  my  mind,   this  spoils  both 
verses.      A   little   experiment   will  prove   that    Shelley    certainly    never  planned   his   verses 
to  be  so  read. 
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Shelley: 


On  a  poet's  lips  I  slept. 

(Prometheus   Unbound,    1.    737.) 


All  of  the  images  in  this  part  of  the  poem  are  more  or  less 
Shelleyan. 


Browning: 


Shelley 


Draining  the  wine  alone  in  the  still  night, 
And  seeing  how — as  gathering  films  arose, 
As  by  an  inspiration  life  seemed  bare 
And  grinning  in  its  vanity,  and  ends 
Hard  to  be  dreamed  of,  stared  at  me  as  fixed, 
And  others  suddenly  became  all  foul, 
As  a  fair  witch  turned  an  old  hag  at  night. 

(940-946.) 

In  lone  and  silent  hours, 
When  night  makes  a  weird  sound  of  its  own 

stillness, 
Like  an  inspired  and  desperate  alchemist 
Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope, 
Have  I  mixed  awful  talk  and  asking  looks 
With  my  most  innocent  love,  until  strange 

tears, 
Uniting  with  those  breathless  kisses,  made 
Such  magic  as  compels  the  charmed  night 
To  render  up  thy  charge. 

(Alastor,    29-37.) 


In  line  946, 


As  a  fair  witch  turned  an  old  hag  at  night, 
we  have  the  Shelleyan  "witch"  image  again. 

Browning: 

And  snow-swathed  mountains,  and  vast 

pines  all  girt 
With  ropes  of  snow. 

(953-954.) 


Shelley: 


Where  one  vast  pine  is  frozen  to  ruin 
O'er  piles  of  snow  and  chasms  of  ice 
'Mid  Alpine  mountains. 

(Two  Spirits,  34-36.) 
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Browning: 


Shelley: 


Over  the  unshapcd  images  which  lie 
Within  my  mind's  cave. 

(969-970.) 

But  a  friend's  bosom 
Is  as  the  inmost  cave  of  our  mind. 

(The  Cenci,  2.  2.  88-89.) 
An  entrance  to  the  caverns  of  his  mind. 

(Julian  and  Maddalo,  573.) 
The  caverns  dreary  and  forlorn 
Of  the  riven  soul. 

(Laon  and  Cythna,  3.  22.  3-4.) 
Truth's  deathless  germs  to  thought's  remotest 
caves. 

(Ibid.,  9.  23.  4.) 
Whose    homes    are    the    dim    caves    of    human 
thought. 

(Prometheus  Unbound,  1.  659.) 

I  think  there  is  a  rather  interesting  echo  of  Plato  in  line  1006, 

Suddenly  Beauty  rose  on  me  again. 
Plato: 

He  who  has  been  disciplined  to  this  point  in 
Love,  by  contemplating  beautiful  objects  gradu- 
ally, and  in  their  order,  now  arriving  at  the  end 
of  all  that  concerns  Love,  on  a  sudden  beholds  a 
beauty  wonderful  in  its  nature. 

Symposium,  Shelley's  translation. 

We  will  now  pass  from  Pauline  to  Paracelsus.  Professor 
Griffin  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  influences  of  Alastor  and 
Prometheus  Unbound  on  the  conception  and  subject  matter  of 
this  poem: 

In  his  preface  to  Alastor  Shelley  speaks  of  "one  who 
drinks  deep  of  the  fountain  of  knowledge  and  is  still 
insatiate,"  of  one  who  experiences  a  sudden  awakening  as 
to  the  need  of  Love,  the  ideal  of  which  he  vainly  seeks  ere 
he  "descends  into  an  untimely  grave."  Further,  at  the 
close  of  his  preface,  he  even  points  the  moral  that  those 
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"who  keep  aloof  from  sympathies  with  their  kind,  rejoic- 
ing neither  in  human  joy  nor  mourning  with  human  grief; 
these  and  such  as  they  have  their  appointed  curse.  .  .  . 
Those  who  love  not  their  fellow-beings  live  unfruitful 
lives."  Similar  to  this  is  the  language  of  Festus  in  Brown- 
ing's poem: — 

How  can  that  course  be  safe  which  from  the  first 
Produces  carelessness  of  human  love? 

Browning  did  not  imitate  Shelley,  but  he  could  not  fail 
to  read  and  interpret  the  life  of  the  historical  Paracelsus 
in  the  light  of  the  poetic  creations  which  so  filled  and 
colored  his  own  imagination.  .  .  .  The  "grey  hair, 
faded  hands,  and  furrowed  brow"  ascribed  to  Paracelsus 
of  eight-and-twenty,  are  not  derived  from  history,  but 
from  the  "scattered  hair,  sered  by  the  autumn  of  strange 
suffering/'  and  the  "listless  hands"  of  Alastor;1  nor  can 
one  doubt  that  the  glittering  eye,  "brighter  than  ever"  as 
the  end  draws  near,  had  its  origin  in  the  lustre  of  the  dark 
eyes  "as  in  a  furnace  burning"  of  the  same  poem. 

Nor  are  the  echoes  of  Shelley  confined  to  his  Alastor. 
From  some  elements  in  the  myth  of  Prometheus  Browning 
unmistakably  evolved  the  conception  of  his  Aprile  as  not 
only  the  lover  and  the  poet,  but  as  the  potential  sculptor, 
painter,  orator,  and  musician.  Browning  was  so  fascinated 
by  the  Prometheus  legend  that  among  his  early  dreams 
was  that  of  endeavoring  to  "restore  the  Prometheus 
IIvQcpoQOi;  as  Shelley  did  the  Av6u£vo£."2  This  dream, 
like  the  combination  in  Aprile  of  the  spirit  of  Love  with 
the  spirit  of  the  artist,  is  due  to  Shelley,  whose  Prometheus 
when  unbound  not  only  listens  to  "the  low  voice  of  Love 
.    .    .  and  Music"  but  sees  in  vision 

the  progeny  immortal 
Of  painting,  sculpture,  and  rapt  Poesy.3 

The  instances  of  parallelism  of  imagery  are  much  rarer  in 
Paracelsus  than  in  Pauline,  yet  they  contain  two  of  the  most 
unmistakable  verbal  parallelisms  of  the  whole  series.  As  in  the 
case  of  Pauline,  I  have  used  the  text  of  the  first  edition  (1835), 
but  I  have  given  the  line  numbers  of  the  revised  text. 


1.  Professor   Griffin   here    makes    the    common   mistake   of    identifying    the   hero   of    the   poei 
with  its  title. 

2.  Letters  of  R.  B.  and  E.  B.  B.,    1.38. 

3.  Griffin-Minchin.   66-68. 
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Browning: 

A  water-snake  when  fairies  cross  his  sleep. 

(1.   444.) 
The  snakes  that  travell'd  far  to  sip  their  dew. 

(2.    553.) 
Like  an  asp 
The    wind    slips    whispering    from    bough    to 
bough. 

(3.    1002-1003.) 
As  though 
Some  snake  that  weigh'd  them  down  all  night 

let  go 
His  hold. 

(3.    1034-1036.) 
Like  some  dark  snake  that  force  may  not  expel, 

(5.   448.) 

to  which  might  be  added  the  following  lines  from  Pauline, 

As  she  awaits  the  snake  on  the  wet  beach. 

(663.) 
Where  the  pale-throated  snake  reclines  his  head. 

(762.)   m 
Where    the   quick-glancing    serpent    winds   his 
way. 

(796.) 

Here  the  profusion  of  snake  or  serpent  images  seems  to  me 
a  Shelley  mannerism.  The  words  "snake"  and  "serpent"  were 
extreme  favorites  with  Shelley.  He  used  the  two  together 
nearly  one  hundred  times  in  his  complete  poems.  Also,  in  his 
poetry  the  snake  escapes  the  opprobrium  usually  allotted  to  him, 
and  very  frequently  is  presented  as  a  type  of  beauty  and  unde- 
served persecution.  This  may  very  well  have  been  due  to 
Shelley's  rather  perverse  attitude  toward  Christian  and  Hebrew 
mythology,  which  as  much  as  anything  else  has  given  the  snake 
his  unenviable  connotation.  It  persists  to  the  end  in  Shelley, 
but  I  do  not  find  it  in  Browning's  poems  after  the  youthful 
period.  To  cite  only  two  examples  from  Shelley:  In  Laon 
and  Cythna,  he  images  the  strife  between  the  dualistic  powers 
of  Good  and  Evil  as  a  struggle  between  an  eagle  and  a  snake. 
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This  image  might  be  common  enough  to  other  poets,  but  they 
would  hardly  fail  to  make  the  eagle  the  impersonation  of  Good 
and  the  serpent  that  of  Evil.  Shelley  exactly  reverses  Biblical 
teaching:  the  eagle  is  the  "Fiend;"  the  snake  the  spirit  of 
"Love,"  turned  by  his  foe 

To  a  dire  Snake,  with  man  and  beast  unreconciled, 
whom,  torn  in  the  fight,  the  "fair  woman"  receives  in  her 
bosom.  In  the  prose  fragment,  The  Assassins,  a  little  boy  and 
a  little  girl  are  playing  with  a  snake,  which  the  little  girl  puts 
in  her  breast.  In  all  Shelley's  poetry,  such  symbolism  is  fre- 
quent. It  is  perhaps  significant  that  "the  snake"  was  the  nick- 
name bestowed  upon  him  by  Byron.  He  uses  it  himself  in  the 
personal  poem  to  Edward  Williams  which  begins 
The  serpent  is  shut  out  from  Paradise. 

Of  the  six  snake  images  quoted  from  Paracelsus,  only  one  posi- 
tively attaches  the  unfavorable  connotation,  while  two,  at  least, 
are  quite  in  the  Shelleyan  manner. 

To  the  instances  of  the  use  of  "wither"  in  Pauline,  it  is 
interesting  to  add  these  from  Paracelsus: 

And,  taught  betimes  that  all  their  gorgeous  dreams 
And  beauteous  fancies,  hopes,  and  aspirations, 
Were  born  only  to  wither  xin  this  life. 

(1.    795-797.) 
All  passionate  impulses  its  soil  was  form'd 
To  rear,  should  wither. 

(2.    114-115.) 
The  sad  rhyme  of  the  men  who  proudly  clung 
To  their  first  fault,  and  withered  in  their  pride. 

(4.  526-527.) 

Aprile's  lyric,  2.  28 Iff.,  seems  to  me  very  Shelleyan  in  style. 
It  was  considerably  changed  in  revision;  the  whole  first  stanza 
of  sixteen  lines  being  inserted,  and  the  rest  greatly  changed.  It 
seems  to  have  been  modeled  on  the  lyric  interludes  of  Prometheus 
Unbound,  especially  the  choruses  of  the  Furies  in  Act  1.  The 
lines 


1.    In  revision,   "wither"    was  changed   to  "vanish,"   and   the  second  line  here  quoted  dropped 
altogether. 
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Lost,  lost!  yet  come. 
Come,  come!  for  we. 
Lost  one,  come! 
O  come,  come!  the  last. 


(2.  297.) 

(2.  299.) 

(Omitted  in  revision) 


(Omitted  in  revision) 

seem  to  me  to  echo  the  thrice-repeated  refrain  of  the  Furies, 

Come,  come,  come! 

and  the  whole  metrical  arrangement  is  similar. 

In  this  same  song  we  have  perhaps  the  most  striking  and 
unmistakable  Shelley  influence  in  the  whole  series: 

How  guard  him  from  thy  speedy  ruin? 
Tell  us  of  thy  sad  undoing 
Here,  where  we  sit,  ever  pursuing 
Our  weary  task,  ever  renewing 
Sharp  sorrow,  far  from     .     .     . 

(2.   334-337.) 

The  rhyming  of  "ruin"  with  "pursuing"  is  so  peculiarly  Shel- 
leyan  that  Buxton  Forman  thinks  a  note  necessary  to  explain 
it.     I  give  this  interesting  note  in  full: 

The  license  taken  by  Shelley  in  such  rhymes  as  this 
seems  to  demand  some  explanation.  This  is  one  of  several 
cases  in  which,  amidst  marks  of  the  most  fastidious  work- 
manship, we  find  ruin  set  to  rhyme  with  pursuing  or  some 
other  present  participle  in  ing.  I  cannot  think  Shelley 
would  have  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  so  indefensible 
a  solecism  had  the  words  not  formed  a  rhyme  to  him; 
and  it  seems  likely  that,  being  of  the  aristocratic  caste,  the 
habit  of  dropping  the  final  g  was  indelibly  acquired  as  a 
child  and  youth,  and  never  struck  him  as  a  bad  habit  to 
be  got  over.  If  so,  to  him,  ruin  and  pursuing  were  a  per- 
fect rhyme;  and  I  need  not  tell  the  reader  that,  to  this  day, 
it  is  an  affectation  current  among  persons  who  are  or  pre- 
tend to  be  of  the  aristocratic  caste,  not  only  to  drop  the 
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final  g  in   these  cases   themselves,   but   to  stigmatize   its 
pronunciation  by  other  people  as  "pedantic."1 

Mr.  Jeaffreson,  in  his  The  Real  Shelley,  has  pointed  out  with 
his  usual  acidity  that  this  is  a  trait  of  the  Sussex  peasantry  as 
well  as  of  the  Sussex  gentry!2  The  fact  that  Robert  Browning, 
born  and  educated  in  London,  neither  an  aristocrat  nor  a  pro- 
vincial, neither  gentry  nor  peasant,  used  the  same  rhyme,  shows, 
I  think,  that  Shelley's  birth  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
words  could  never  have  formed  a  rhyme  to  Browning.  He 
considered  that  Shelley's  precedent  made  it  as  good  a  rhyme  as 
our  other  conventional  pairs  which  are  no  rhymes  at  all,  such 
as  "spirit -inherit"  in  the  lines  just  preceding  the  ones  I  have 
quoted.  To  my  mind  the  pair  was  no  more  a  real  rhyme  to 
Shelley  than  it  was  to  Browning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shelley 
uses  this  rhyme  six  times  and  a  similar  one  once,  though  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  seems  to  know  of  only  two  such  lapses.  One  might 
suppose  from  Buxton  Forman's  note  that  there  were  several 
cases  of  the  rhyming  of  ruin  with  some  other  word  than  pursu- 
ing, I  have  been  able  to  find  only  one,  which  is  given  below. 
"Ruin-pursuing"  was  the  almost  invariable  combination,  and 
it  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  when  seeking  a  rhyme  for  "ruin" 
that  Shelley  ever  disregarded  a  final  g.  If  it  had  been  a  mere 
matter  of  pronunciation,  he  would  have  had  many  other  such 
pairs.  If  the  "ruin-pursuing"  rhyme  is  not  enough  to  prove  a 
Shelley  influence  on  Browning,  the  insertion  of  the  two  other 
rhyming  words,  "undoing"  and  "renewing"  settle  the  point. 
In  the  following  passages  all  four  words  are  found  in  various 
combinations: 

Shelley: 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 
A  dove  to  its  ruin. 

{Arethusa,  3.  16-17.) 
And  we  shrank  back:  for  dreams  of  ruin 
To  frozen  caves  our  flight  pursuing. 

{Prometheus  Unbound,  1.  103-104.) 

1.  Forman.  Library  Edition  of  Shelley.  4.   31.  note. 

2.  Jeaffreson.   The  Real  Shelley.    1.3. 
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Of  their  own  virtue,  and  pursuing 
Their  gentler  sisters  to  that  ruin. 

(Peter  Bell  the  Third,  3.  8.  3-4.) 
O  thou 
Who  seekest  most  when  least  pursuing, — 
To  the  trunk  thou  interlacest 
Art  the  verdure  which  embracest, 
And  the  weight  which  is  its  ruin. 
(Translation  from  Calderon's  Magico  Prodigioso,  3.  56-60.) 

He  murders,  for  his  chiefs  delight  in  ruin ; 

He  builds  the  altar,  that  its  idol's  fee 
May  be  his  very  blood;  he  is  pursuing 

O,  blind  and  willing  wretch!  his  own  obscure 
undoing. 

(Laon  and  Cythna,  8.  14.  6-9.) 
Some  say  there  is  a  precipice 

Where  one  vast  pine  is  frozen  to  ruin 
O'er  piles  of  snow  and  chasms  of  ice 
'Mid  Alpine  mountains; 
And  that  the  languid  storm  pursuing 
That  winged  shape,  for  ever  flies 

Round  those  hoar  branches,  aye  renewing 
Its  aery  fountains. 
(The  Two  Spirits:  An  Allegory,  33-40.) 

In  this  last  we  find  Browning's  four  rhyming  words,  "ruin/* 
"pursuing,"  "undoing,"  and  "renewing" — and  no  others. 
The  other  instance  in  Shelley,  the  only  one  which  does  not 
contain  "pursuing" — is  as  follows: 

Yet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky 
Rolls  its  perpetual  stream ;  vast  pines  are  strewing 
Its  destined  path. 

(Mont  Blanc,  107-109.) 

If  one  is  disposed  to  consider  these  the  worst  rhymes  in  the 
world,  I  should  like  to  remind  him  of  one  in  a  highly  rated 
poem  by  a  very  respectable  poet,  which  is  on  the  same  principle, 
but  is  much  worse: 

Oh  evil  day !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning, 
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This  sweet  May-morning, 
And  the  children  are  culling,  etc. 
(Wordsworth,  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality,  42-45.) 

Did  Wordsworth  say  "sullin"  or  "cullen*  "?  or  "sulling"?  Was 
this  in  Wordsworth  a  trait  of  aristocracy  or  provincialism?  An 
examination  of  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  where  if 
anywhere  in  English  poetry,  the  rhymes  are  exact,  will  show 
an  unlimited  number  of  rhymes  in  which  the  final  g  is  disre- 
garded, even  in  couplets  where  the  lapse  is  much  more  apparent. 
With  diligence  one  might  unearth  several  from  Pope  himself. 
I  think  it  is  high  time  that  Shelley  be  exonerated  from  this 
particular  charge  of  carelessness.  The  reason  this  rhyme 
attracted  attention,  I  imagine,  was  because  it  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  a  favorite  word  which  he  used  so  frequently  as  to 
become  a  mannerism.1 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  half  of  this  quadruple 
rhyme  appears  again  in  a  poem  of  Browning's  published  consid- 
erably later: 

And  appraise  it  if  pursuing 
Or  the  right  way  or  the  wrong  way, 
To  its  triumph  or  undoing. 

(Cristina,  3.  6-9.) 


Browning: 
Shelley: 


You  mean  to  tell  me,  then,  the  hopes  which  fed 
Your  youth  have  not  been  realized  as  yet? 

(3.  360-361.) 

I  called  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our 
youth  is  fed. 
(Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  5.5.) 


1.  I  have  just  bad  an  unexpected  but  most  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  contention. 
On  looking  through  the  new  edition  of  Gay's  Polly,  I  found  this  very  word  of  Shelley's, 
ruin,  rhymed  five  times  with  words  ending  in  -ing,  three  of  the  five  rhymes  being  with 
pursuing! 

The   Crow  or   Daw    thro*    all   the   year 

No   Fowler   seeks   to   ruin; 
But    Birds    of    Voice    or    Feather    rare 
He's   all   Day    iong   pursuing. 

(Air    13.    1-4.) 
Better    to    doubt 

All    that's    doing. 
Than    to    find    out 
Proofs   of   Ruin. 

(Air    18.    1-4.) 
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Browning: 

Where    tall    trees   flourish'd — from    their   very 

roots 
Springs  up  a  fungous  brood,  sickly  and  pale. 
Chill  mushrooms,  colour'd  like  a  corpse's  cheek. 

(3.  541-543.) 

Here  he  seems  to  be  remembering  the  gruesome  images  of  The 

Sensitive  Plant: 

And  agarics,  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and  mould 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground  cold; 
Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  a  spirit  of  growth  had  been  animated! 

(3.  62-65.) 

In  the  following  we  have  the  "witch"  image  again: 

In  truth  my  delicate  witch, 
My  serpent-queen. 

(5.  192-193.) 

The  lines  that  follow  are  a  clear  reminiscence  of  the  vision  which 
came  to  the  hero  of  Alastor;  the  very  words  "sweet  human  love" 
are  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  sense: 
Browning: 

Cruel  .   .  I  seek  her  now — I  kneel — I  shriek — 
I  clasp  her  vesture — but  she  fades,  still  fades: 
And  she  is  gone;  sweet  human  love  is  gone. 

(5.  213-215.) 


Shelley: 


Whither  have  fled 
The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower 


This  is  pursuing 
T'other  man's  Ruin. 

On  he  pours,   with   a  wide  Waste  pursuin 
Spreading  the  Plain  with  a  general  Ruin. 

Virtue,    subduing, 
Humbles    in    Ruin. 


(Air   34.    1-2.) 

(Air   53.    7-8.) 

(Air   71.   9-10.) 


The  Beggar' t  Opera  has  one   similar  rhyme: 
Pleas'd    to    ruin 
Others   wooing. 

(Air   37.    10-11.) 
The    fourth    of    these    examples    is    so    much    in    Shelley's    early    style    that    if    it    had    been 
published    anonymously    in    the    nineteenth    century    he    would    inevitably    have    been    charged    with 
its   authorship.       I    wonder    what    Buxton    Forman's    explanation    of    this    "indefensible    solecism" 
on   the   part  of  Gay   would   have  been! 
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Of  yesternight?     The  sounds  that  soothed  his 

sleep, 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  Earth, 
The  joy,  the  exultation?     His  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spurned 
Her  choicest  gifts. 

(Alastor,  196-205.) 

The  whole  context  in  both  poems  needs  to  be  read  to  make 
the  similarity  clearer. 

The  last  parallelism  is,  I  think,  a  clear  reminiscence  of  two 
famous  lines  of  Shelley: 

Browning: 

Not  Christ,  nor  Cain,  yet  even  Cain  was  saved 
From  hate  like  this. 

(5.  320-321.) 


Shelley: 


Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow, 
Which  was  like  Cain's  or  Christ's — Oh!  that  it 
should  be  so! 

(Adonais,  34.  8-9.) 


APPENDIX  A — The  Browning-Shelley  Volume 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  such  things,  I  have  recorded 
here  the  steps  by  which  I  identified  the  little  volume  which 
figures  so  largely  in  the  first  part  of  my  book,  and  have  given 
a  detailed  description  of  it.  Some  readers  may  find  this  the  most 
interesting  part. 

When  I  first  began  to  study  the  subject,  I  realized  that  this 
particular  book,  though  frequently  and  glibly  mentioned,  was 
surrounded  with  considerable  mystery.  I  read  Sharp's  Life 
first,  and  noted  the  absurdity  of  the  reference  to  The  Daemon 
of  the  World*  Had  I  then  read  either  the  Dowden  or  the 
Griffin-Minchin  Life,  I  should  probably  have  dropped  the  mat- 
ter, for  I  supposed  that  the  book  contained  either  Queen  Mab 
alone,  as  Griffin  says,  or  Queen  Mab  and  miscellaneous  poems, 
as  Dowden  says.  However,  I  read  only  Sharp,  Mrs.  Orr,  and 
Chesterton,  and  found  that  they  left  the  matter  completely  in 
the  dark.  I  then  started  trying  to  find  a  book  that  would 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  date  and  contents,  and  discovered  im- 
mediately that  there  is  as  yet  no  complete  bibliography  of 
Shelley.  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  started  one  of  which  the  Shelley 
Society  printed  the  first  part — volume  one — in  1886.  It  is 
entirely  complete  so  far  as  Shelley's  own  books  published  by 
him  during  his  lifetime  are  concerned,  as  well  as  posthumous 
separate  issues  and  posthumous  books  wholly  or  partly  by 
him,  but  it  goes  no  further.  Volume  two,  which  was  to  con- 
tain collected  editions,  was  apparently  never  published.  The 
current  short  bibliographies,  such  as  that  by  J.  P.  Anderson  in 
the  back  of  Sharp's  Life,  are  too  incomplete  to  be  of  much  use 
in  a  case  like  this.  Accordingly,  despairing  of  ever  solving 
the  problem  by  myself,  I  wrote  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  asking 
his  help  in  identifying  the  book.     He  replied  as  follows: 
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17,  Hanover  Terrace, 

Regent's  Park,  N.  W.  1. 

Jan,   4,    1920     (for    1921). 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  able  to  answer  all  your  questions.  The  pirated 
Shelley  contained  "Queen  Mab" — not  "The  Daemon  of 
the  World."  It  was  not  "picked  up";  it  was  given  to 
Browning  by  his  uncle  Silverthorne.  It  contained  the 
notes  to  "Queen  Mab."  You  are  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  these  were  first  reprinted  in  1839;  there  were  pirati- 
cal editions  of  them  issued  in  1821,  1822  and  1829.1 

The  book  which  Robert  Browning  had  in  1825  (?) 
was  a  copy  of  Watson's  pirated  volume,  containing 
"Queen  Mab,"  the  notes  to  that  piece,  and  a  series  of  the 
miscellaneous  poems.  The  date  on  the  title  page  was 
1826.  Browning's  copy,  much  annotated,  was  sold  in 
May,  1917,  lot  1080.  Mr.  Wise  also  has  a  copy. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Edmund  Gosse. 

This  information  was  so  complete  and  so  explicit  that  it 
seemed  to  put  an  end  to  my  search.  But  when  I  looked  in 
Book  Prices  Current  to  see  whether  the  account  of  the  sale  gave 
any  further  information,  I  found  that  the  sale  was  actually 
held  in  May,  1913,  instead  of  May,  1917.  It  was  that  of 
the  estate  of  Browning's  son,  R.  W.  Barrett  Browning.  The 
entry  in  Book  Prices  Current  included  only  a  brief,  unimpor- 
tant description  of  the  book,  with  the  date  of  publication,  1826, 
but  without  the  name  of  the  publisher.  However,  it  added 
a  note,  said  to  be  written  on  the  cover  in  Browning's  hand: 

This  book  was  given  to  me, — probably  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished,— by  my  cousin  J.  S.  (James  Silverthorne)  :  the 
foolish  markings  and  still  more  foolish  scribblings  show 
the  impression  made  on  a  boy  by  this  first  specimen  of 
Shelley's  poetry.  Robert  Browning,  June  2,  1878.  "O 
World,  O  Life,  O  Time."2 


1.  Mr.  Gosse  misunderstood  my  letter,  which  probably  was  not  clear.  I  meant  that  there 
were  no  regular  reprints  before  1839  (Mrs.  Shelley's).  Of  course,  I  knew  of  the 
piracies   from   Forman's  Bibliography. 

2.  B.  P.  C,   1913.     5  75. 
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The  book  was  sold  by  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge  for 
thirty-nine  pounds. 

This  furnished  two  points  of  difference  from  Mr.  Gosse's 
letter:  the  date  of  the  sale,  and  the  point  of  "uncle"  or  "cousin" 
Silverthorne.  I  tried  to  get  the  Sotheby  catalogue  of  the 
Browning  sale  to  read  their  description  of  the  book,  but  at  the 
time  was  unable  to  procure  one.  If  I  had,  I  believe  it  would 
have  settled  the  point  of  whether  or  not  Queen  Mab  was  in- 
cluded in  the  book. 

I  then  traced  on  through  the  sales,  and  found  that  the  book 
had  been  sold  again  on  April  26,  1916,  by  Christie,  for  twenty- 
seven  pounds.  The  description  was  about  the  same,  except  that 
the  book  which  was  an  8vo  in  the  Sotheby  catalogue  is  now 
called  a   12m©.1     Browning's  inscription  was  again  reprinted. 

The  third  sale  was  by  Sotheby,  November  4,  1918,  for 
fifteen  pounds.  The  book  had  by  now  acquired  a  blue  morocco 
case  by  Riviere,  and  had  turned  back  into  a  post  8vo.  What 
was  important,  though,  was  that  it  was  described  as  having 
been  published  in  1826,  by  William  Benbow,  252,  High  Hol- 
born.2  I  found  from  Sotheby's  catalogue  that  they  again  of- 
fered the  book  for  sale  December  17,  1919,  but  what  became 
of  it  after  that,  I  could  not  discover. 

I  was  familiar  with  the  Benbow  edition  of  1826,  and  knew 
that,  if  this  were  the  same  book,  it  did  not  contain  Queen  Mab 
at  all.  I  began  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  Mr,  Gosse's  letter, 
it  would  turn  out  to  be  that  volume.  At  this  point  Professor 
Phelps  advised  me  to  write  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise.  I  accord- 
ingly did  so,  and  received  the  following  answer: 

"Kirkstead," 

25,    Heath   Drive, 
Hampstead, 
N.  W.  3. 
Forgive  this  hasty  reply.  12  Feb.,  1921. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  20th  Jany.     I  fear 


1.  B.  P.  C.    1916.      680. 

2.  B.   P.    C,    1919.      631-632. 
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I  cannot  tell  you  anything  beyond  what  I  have  already 
told  you  through  Mr.  Gosse,  who  sent  on  to  me  for  com- 
ment your  original  letter  to  him. 

The  three  (apparently  3)  copies  of  the  book  you  cite, 
are  of  course  one  and  the  same  copy.  It  is  long  since  it 
was  in  my  hand,  but  I  feel  sure  it  was  the  Watson  book. 

1  think  "Benbow"  must  have  been  a  guess  on  the  part  of 
the  cataloguer.  I  also  have  the  Benbow  volume,  and  mine 
does  not  contain  "Q.  Mab."  I  saw  the  Browning  book 
first  many  years  ago  in  his  house  at  Warwick  Crescent. 
Browning  told  me  that  his  mother  bought  for  him  at 
Ollier's  such  books  by  Keats  &  Shelley  as  then  were  ob- 
tainable. These,  he  said,  included  both  "Epipsychidion" 
&  the  4 to  "Adonais."  The  former  he  gave  to  Baliol 
College;  the  latter  was  stolen  from  him  by  Powell.1  I 
think  Browning  must  have  read  "Q.  Mab"  in  one  of  the 
editions  of  Shelley's  works  edited  by  Mary  Shelley  which 
up  to  1870— or  a  bit  later— held  the  field.  I  know  that 
Browning  possessed  Mrs.  Shelley's  4- vol.  edition  of  1839, 
which  starts  off  with  "Q.  Mab";  but  whether  he  had 
previously  read  the  poem  in  any  earlier  form  I  cannot 
say.  If  so,  it  must  have  been  in  one  of  the  pirated  editions, 
because  he  never  owned  (&  I  believe  never  saw  until  I 
showed  him  mine)  Shelley's  own  edition  of  1813. 
Sharp's  talk  about  "The  Daemon  of  the  World"  is  non- 
sense.    This  was  written    (as  you  know)   by  Shelley  in 

2  copies  of  the  1813  ed.  (I  have  one,  8  H.  B.  F.2  had 
the  other)  from  which  Forman  disentangled  it  in  1876, 
although  the  First  Part  was  in  the  Alastor  vol.  of  1816. 
The  quotations  you  give  me  from  Mr.  Gosse's  letter  to 
you  are  actually  quotations  from  my  letter  to  Mr.  Gosse; 
however,  I  can  hardly  add  any  fresh  information. 
"Uncle"  for  "cousin"  Silverthorne  was  my  slip.  Do  not 
forget  that  to  an  auction  cataloguer  "8vo"  and  "12mo" 
are  about  the  same  thing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  J.  Wise. 

Although  Mr.  Wise's  opinion  rested  entirely  upon  a  recol- 
lection of  an  event  of  many  years  before,  I  hesitated  to  set  it 


1.  See  Griffin-Minchin,  p.   53. 

2.  Harry  Buxton  Forman. 
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aside.  But  it  seemed  to  me  more  probable  that  the  cataloguer 
who  had  the  book  before  him  when  he  wrote  the  entry  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  right  than  Mr.  Wise  who  was  relying  upon 
memory.  Before  dropping  the  matter,  therefore,  I  wrote 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  ft  Hodge,  who  had  sold  the  book  three 
times,  asking  them  if  they  knew  the  present  owner,  and  if  they 
had  any  records  which  would  settle  the  question  as  to  Watson 
or  Benbow.     Their  reply  follows: 

34  8  35,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

March  8th,  1921. 
Dear  Sir, 

We  would  gladly  help  you  with  regard  to  Browning's 
copy  of  Shelley's  Poems,  but  fear  that  we  have  no  further 
information  to  the  edition  than  is  contained  in  Book  Prices 
Current.  We  gave  a  somewhat  elaborate  note  regarding 
it  when  we  first  sold  it  in  the  Browning  sale,  and  it  is 
obvious  from  that  that  "Queen  Mab"  is  not  contained 
in  it,  hence  it  would  appear  to  be  the  Benbow  edition. 
Mr.  Wise  is  evidently  in  error  in  stating  that  Browning 
first  became  acquainted  with  Shelley's  work  through  read- 
ing a  pirated  copy  of  "Queen  Mab"  since  it  is  clear  that 
he  first  knew  Shelley's  poems  through  the  lyrics  contained 
in  the  volume  about  which  you  are  enquiring. 

The  book  was  sold  on  the  last  occasion,  December  1 7th, 
1919,  to  Mr.  G.  D.  Smith  for  52  pounds,  but  we  do  not 
know  who  is  the  present  owner. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Sotheby,  Wilkinson  8  Hodge. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  book  might  be  in  this 
country.  "Mr.  G.  D.  Smith"  was,  of  course,  George  Smith, 
the  famous  American  collector  and  bookseller  who  died  in  the 
winter  of  1918.  I  immediately  wrote  his  estate  asking  whether 
they  could  refer  me  to  the  present  owner  of  the  book,  and  very 
soon  received  a  letter  from  the  Anderson  Galleries,  New  York 
City,  telling  me  that  the  book  was  in  their  possession,  and  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  sell  it  to  me!     All  the  time  I  had  bee 
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chasing  it  in  England,  it  had  been  there  in  New  York.  I  pro- 
cured a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Kennerly  of  the  Anderson 
Galleries  from  Mr.  Andrew  Keogh,  librarian  of  Yale  University, 
and  went  down  to  New  York,  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  book  myself.  Although  I  made  clear  that  I  was 
quite  unable  to  purchase  the  volume,  I  was  received  as  though 
the  chief  business  of  the  firm  was  free  exhibition  of  their 
treasures  to  needy  scholars.  The  book  was  produced,  and  I 
was  turned  loose  on  it.  I  made  such  notes  as  I  thought  neces- 
sary at  the  time,  and  bade  it  a  most  regretful  adieu.  That  was 
early  in  April  of  1921.  Later  that  same  month  it  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Hill  of  Chicago.  In  the  fall  of  1921  I  wrote 
Mr.  Hill  asking  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  have  some 
photographs  made  of  it  for  me.  His  answer  was  to  send  me 
the  book  itself,  with  instructions  to  "do  whatever  I  pleased 
with  it."  He  had  never  heard  my  name  before!  I  had  the 
photographs  made,  and  corrected  and  extended  my  notes  with 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  leisurely  examination.  Mr.  Hill 
soon  afterwards  sold  the  book  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Stonehill, 
Jr.,  a  Chicago  book  collector  connected  with  W.  A.  Gough, 
Antiquarian  Bookseller,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Stonehill,  a 
Yale  graduate  who  did  special  work  on  Shelley  at  Oxford,  has 
seen  this  book  through  the  press,  checking  up  my  statements 
with  the  book  itself. 

Browning's  copy  of  Shelley  is  a  small,  thin  duodecimo  of 
144  pages  plus  a  title  page  and  a  table  of  contents.  Its  out- 
side dimensions  are  only  3  %  by  6  by  yi  inches  (10x16x1 
cm.) .  The  copy  which  I  had  seen  in  the  Yale  library  had 
plain  grey  covers,  a  printed  label  bearing  the  title  on  the  back, 
and  an  engraved  frontispiece  opposite  the  title  page.  The 
covers  of  Browning's  copy  are  quite  different.  They  are  of 
a  lighter  color,  and  the  front  cover  is  printed  with  the  same 
wording  as  the  title  page.      (See  the  frontispiece  of  this  book.) 

The  back  cover  bears  the  following  interesting  announce- 
ment: 
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Just  Published.  Price  5s,  6d.  A  very  neat  Edition  on 
fine  paper,  Mr.  Shelley's  Posthumous  and  Miscellaneous 
Poems. 

In    a    few    days    will    be    Published.    The    CENCI    a    Tragedy 
Price    Is.      6d. 

The  whole  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  P.  B.  Shelley 
will   follow    in   quick   succession. 

N.  B.  The  admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  Shelley  are  informed  that 
an  engraving  is  now  being  executed  from  a  Portrait  taken 
by  an  Italian  Artist  during  Mr.  Shelley's  stay  in  Italy. 
The  Publisher  entertains  hopes  that  it  will  be  ready  in  abou1 
a    month,    and    will   be    given   to   bind    with    the   Poems. 

A  very  few  proof  impressions  of  the  Portrait  will 
be  published  at  Is.  6d.  and  on  India  Paper  at  2s.  6d. 
each. 


The  Posthumous  and  Miscellaneous  Poems  announced  here 
for  publication  had  given  me  some  trouble.  I  had  already 
found  from  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  that  there 
were  two  editions  of  miscellaneous  poems  by  Shelley  issued  by 
Benbow  in  the  same  year,  1826.  One  had  144  pages,  the 
other  356.  The  144  page  edition  was  evidently  the  same  as 
that  in  the  Yale  Library;  what  the  other  was,  I  could  only 
guess.  I  had  a  theory  for  a  time  that  the  larger  was  the  smaller 
plus  Queen  Mab,  and  that  perhaps  Browning  had  this  edition, 
since  the  description  in  Book  Prices  Current  and  the  auction 
catalogues  might  apply  to  either.     Later  I  decided  that  the 
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larger  book  contained  the  pieces  omitted  from  Posthumous 
Poems  in  the  smaller  (see  page  76),  plus  some  of  the  earlier 
pieces,  such  as  Rosalind  and  Helen  and  Julian  and  Maddalo. 
This  turned  out  to  be  exactly  the  case.  The  Cenci  announced 
on  the  back  cover  of  Browning's  book  was  published,  and 
may  be  found  described  on  page  93  of  Forman's  bibliography. 
The  portrait  executed  by  "the  Italian  artist"  must  have  been  a 
myth,  if  an  original  portrait  is  meant.  The  only  portrait  which 
Shelley  sat  for  in  Italy,  known  at  that  time,  was  the  ordinary 
"angelic"  one  which  was  painted  by  Miss  Curran,  a  friend  of 
Shelley.  I  should  be  glad  to  discover  whether  these  portraits 
were  even  issued,  and  if  so,  from  what  they  were  taken.  The 
Curran  portrait  was  then,  I  believe,  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  possession. 

The  back  of  Browning's  Shelley  is  missing,  and  the  covers 
have  been  carefully  stitched  on  again  with  coarse  linen  thread, 
doubled,  and  carefully  knotted.  I  like  to  believe  that  this  was 
done  by  his  mother.  At  the  top  of  the  front  cover,  outside, 
is  scrawled  "R.  Browning,"  and  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  is 
Browning's  manuscript  note.  The  difference  between  the 
handwriting  at  sixteen  and  sixty-two  is  striking.  The  early 
writing  which  occurs  in  the  signature  on  the  outside  cover  and 
in  most  of  the  notes  in  the  book,  was  done  with  a  very  fine 
pointed  pen,  and  is  very  profuse  and  flowing, — rather  sprawling 
and  hard  to  read,  for  the  twists  and  loops  run  into  and  over 
each  other.  The  later  writing  is  close,  firm,  slightly  angular, 
omits  all  flourishes,  and  is  very  legible.  It  was  also  written 
either  with  a  coarser  pen  or  with  firmer  pressure.  The  note 
on  the  inside  of  the  cover  is  reproduced  on  page  24.  As  the 
writing  is  perfectly  legible,  I  will  not  repeat  the  inscription. 

The  engraved  frontispiece  which  appeared  in  the  Yale  copy 
opposite  the  title  page  is  missing  in  Browning's  copy,  and  since 
the  covers  have  been  off,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether 
it  ever  was  inserted  or  not.  The  title  page  appears  on  the  first 
leaf  of  the  book: 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS 

BY 
PERCY   BYSSHE    SHELLEY. 


LONDON. 
William  Benbow,  25  2.  High-Holborn. 


826. 


The  next  leaf  is  a  table  of  contents,  printed  on  both  sides. 
There  was  no  table  of  contents  in  the  Yale  copy.  Evidently 
there  were  all  sorts  of  variations  in  the  way  the  different  copies 
were  bound  up.  In  this  table  of  contents  the  poems  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  title.  In  contrast  to  the  text  of  the 
book,  this  table  of  contents  is  printed  in  a  very  careless  and 
slovenly  manner.  Several  of  the  titles  are  wrongly  given,  and 
the  spelling  and  punctuation  are  erratic.  One  title  is  repeated 
under  two  different  wordings,  and  one  poem  listed  which  is  not 
in  the  book  at  all.  In  order  to  make  clear  exactly  what  the 
book  contains,  I  print  this  table  of  contents  in  full: 
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CONTENTS 

PAGE 

A  Bridal  Song 67 

A  Dirge 25 

A  Fragment     66 

A  Lament    45 

A  Lament    98 

An   Allegory    7 

Arethusa 42 

Autumn 51 

A  Vision  of  the  Sea 122 

Charles  the  First 109 

Death 3 

Death.     They  die  the  dead  return  not  Misery 13 

Dirge  for  the  Year 26 

Evening    41 

Epitaph    121 

From  the  Arabic 9 

Ginevra     28 

Good  Night    78 

Hymn  of  Apollo    52 

Hymn  to  (sic)  Pan 54 

Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty1 23 

Liberty 17 

Lines — Far,  far  away,  O  ye    25 

Lines — That  time  is  dead  forever  child.  . 27 

Lines — When  the  lamp  is  shattered 4 

Lines — The  cold  earth  sleept   (sic)   below 12 

Lines  to  a  critic 71 

Lines  to  an  Indian  Air 48 

Lines  on  the  death  of  Napoleon 80 

Love's  Philosophy    2 

Mazenghi2    73 

Mont  Blanc   90 

Music        11 

Mutatbility   (sic) 8 

Ode  to  Naples .  ^ 82 

On  the  Medusa  on  (sic)  Leonardo  Da  Vinci 96 

Passage  of  the  Apennines 16 

Prince  Athanase    133 


1.  This   poem    is   not    in   the   book   at   all.      Page    23    is   occupied   by   the   sonnet   beginning 
"Lift  not  the  painted  veil." 

2.  In    misspelling    this    name    (Marenghi)     the    printer    is    only    following    an    error    in    the 
Posthumous  Poems. 
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Prince  Athanase  Part  Second 138 

Sonnet   I.    20 

Do          II 21 

Do          III 22 

Do          IV 23 

Song  a   widow   Bird 24 

Song.     On  the  (sic)  Faded  violet1 70 

Song.  Rarely,  Rarely,  comest  thou 37 

(End  of  page) 

Song  for  Tasso 76 

Song  on  a  faded  violet1 70 

Song  of  a  Spirit 19 

Stanzas  Written  in  Dejection,  near  Naples 49 

The  Boat     56 

The  Fugitives    1 04 

The  Isle     20 

The  Past    5 

The  Pine  Forest 69 

The  Question 46 

The  Sunset 68 

The  Two  Spirits  .  .     64 

The  World's  Wanderer's  (sic)    1 

The  Zucca*2     60 

The  Waning  Moon  121 

The  Wood  man  and  Nightingale 77 

Time    16 

To  the  Moon    121 

To  William  Shelley     6 

To  Constantia 107 

To  E   .  .  .   V   .  .  .  24 

To  Morrow   (sic)    36 

To  a  Skylark 128 

To  Night < 39 

To  I  fear  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden 36 

To  One  word  is  too  often  profaned 10 

To  Mine  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  unshed .  1 8 

To  When  Passion's  trance  is  overpast.  ...  14 

To  Music,  when  soft  voices  die 27 

To  Mary  15 


1.  This    poem    is    listed    twice;    see    third    title    above. 

2.  In  Posthumous  Poems,  there  was  an  asterisk  after  the  title  referring  to  a  note  which 
explained  that  zucca  means  "pumpkin."  In  making  this  table  of  contents,  the  type- 
setter regarded   it  as  a  part  of  the   titlel 
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This    collection    contains    all    of    Shelley's    original    pieces 
printed  in  Posthumous  Poems  except  the  following: 
Alastor 

Julian  and  Maddalo 
The  Witch  of  Atlas 

Letter  to (Maria  Gisborne) 

The  Triumph  of  Life 
Fragments  from  an  Unfinished  Drama 
Marianne's  Dream 
It  omits  all  the  translations  of  Posthumous  Poems: 
Hymn  to  Mercury,  from  Homer 
The  Cyclops,  from  Euripides 
Translation  from  Moschus  (Pan  and  Echo) 
Scenes  from  the  "Magico  Prodigioso"  of  Calderon 
Scenes  from  the  "Faust"  of  Goethe 
It  adds,  however,  the  following  pieces  not  in  Posthumous 
Poems : 

Lines,  Written  on  Hearing  the  News  of  the  Death  of 

Napoleon  (published  in  the  Hellas  volume,  1821) 
A  Vision  of  the  Sea   (published  in  the  Prometheus  Un- 
bound volume,  1820) 
To  a  Skylark  (also  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound  volume) 
It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  The  Cloud 
and  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  this  volume  contains  all  the 
best  shorter  poems  of  Shelley. 

The  Posthumous  and  Miscellaneous  Poems  announced  on  the 
back  cover  of  Browning's  book,  was  the  same  thing  with  sev- 
eral longer  pieces  added.  I  have  been  able  to  examine  a  copy 
in  the  Harvard  Library.  It  omitted  the  translations,  like  the 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  but  included  the  whole  group  of  Shelley's 
own  longer  poems  listed  above  as  omitted  from  that  volume. 
It  also  included  the  following  additional  pieces  from  former 
issues: 

Rosalind  and  Helen  (1819) ,  together  with  the  two  poems 
which  were  published  with  it:   Sonnet — Ozymandias, 
and  Lines  Written  Among  the  Euganean  Hills. 
The  Sensitive  Plant    (published  with  Prometheus  Un- 
bound, 1820). 
Strangely  enough,  this  larger  collection  like  the  smaller  omits 
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The  Cloud  and  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind.  It  would  seem 
as  though  a  selection  which  found  room  for  the  mediocre  Rosa- 
lind and  Helen  could  have  included  these  two  masterpieces. 

These  two  books  present  a  very  strange  puzzle  in  bibli- 
ography. Both  were  published  at  about  the  same  time.  Al- 
though the  shorter  is  called  merely  "Miscellaneous  Poems"  and 
the  longer  "Posthumous  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  yet  the 
shorter  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  posthumous  pieces.  On 
the  title  page  of  the  Posthumous  and  Miscellaneous  Poems  is 
printed  the  caption  "volume  1,"  and  the  editor  inserts  a  note 
after  the  table  of  contents  stating  that  "the  author's  miscel- 
laneous poems  will  be  collectively  published  in  the  third  vol- 
ume." Both  books  were  undoubtedly  printed  from  the  same 
types,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  same  sheets.  An  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  types  were  set  up  entire  for  printing  the 
larger  book,  but  that,  before  it  was  printed,  something  less  than 
half  of  it  was  extracted,  rearranged  and  given  a  new  pagination, 
and  printed  as  a  separate  issue.  The  types  were  then  restored 
to  their  place  in  the  larger  book,  which  was  then  run  through 
the  press.  That  the  larger  book  was  set  up  first  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  although  the  pagination  of  the  smaller  book  is 
correct,  the  signatures  are  in  the  main  the  signatures  of  the  larger. 
For  instance,  they  begin  on  page  1  with  C2  (2C  in  the  larger) , 
and  then  continue  as  for  the  parts  of  the  larger  book  taken: 
2C2,  2D,  2D2,  2E,  2E2,  Z,  Z2,  2A,  2A2,  2B,  2B2.  From 
that  point  the  signatures  in  the  smaller  book  become  quite  wild, 
and  finally  stop  altogether.  That  the  larger  book  was  not 
printed  first  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  typographical 
errors  of  the  smaller  are  corrected  in  it,  and  that  no  new  ones 
appear.  There  are  also  some  differences  in  copies  of  the  "Miscel- 
laneous Poems."  For  instance,  the  signature  on  page  13  in 
Browning's  copy  was  2D,  as  in  the  larger  book;  in  the  Yale 
copy  it  is  D.  I  leave  this  interesting  puzzle  in  bibliography 
to  others  better  trained  to  interpret  than  I. 

Browning  notes  and  markings  in  the  book  are  characteristic 
and  most  interesting.     Later — probably  at  the  time  he  wrote 
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the  note  on  the  cover,  though  this  is  by  no  means  sure — he 
evidently  repented  of  the  tone  of  these  notes,  for  he  went 
through  the  book  and  carefully  obliterated  all  but  one  or  two 
of  them.  The  erasures  seem  to  have  been  made  with  a  knife; 
in  many  places  the  page  is  scratched  through,  and  some  pages 
have  parts  entirely  cut  out.  Some  of  the  erasures  seem  to  have 
been  made  with  a  moistened  forefinger!  Many  of  the  notes 
were  rendered  illegible  by  blotting  them,  or  by  scribbling  over 
them  heavily  with  a  pen.  The  light  and  fine  character  of  the 
original  writing  made  this  easy  to  do.  The  "foolish  mark- 
ings" to  which  Browning  refers  in  his  note  are  hard  to  describe, 
but  may  be  seen  to  perfection  in  the  illustrations.  Sometimes 
he  simply  underscored  lines  or  words  he  especially  liked.  At 
other  times  he  marked  these  passages  singly,  doubly,  or  even 
triply  in  the  margins.  But  most  of  the  markings  consist  of  a  sort 
of  feverish  scrawling  back  and  forth  many  times  with  a  fine  p°n 
— something  like  an  exercise  in  penmanship — up  and  down 
the  margins  of  the  poems  he  liked.  In  the  case  of  poems  like 
Lines  to  an  Indian  Air,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  especial 
favorite,  the  margins  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  this 
scribbling,  and  the  same  thing  is  repeated  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion across  the  page  between  the  stanzas.  This  page  also  has 
two  notes  torn  out.  Some  few  poems  are  marked  across,  evi- 
dently to  indicate  that  he  did  not  care  for  them.  In  many 
places  a  curious  flourish  like  a  long  loose  "J"  appears  in  the 
margins.  I  will  transcribe  such  of  the  notes  as  are  legible,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  more  characteristic  of  the  markings: 
Page      1.   The   World's  Wanderers.      In  the  last  stanza,   the 

words  "world's  rejected  guest"  are  underscored. 
Page     2.  Love's  Philosophy.    This  bore  a  sub- title,  "An  imi- 
tation  from   the  French."      Browning  crossed   out 
"the  French"  and  wrote  "Anacreon  ode." 
Page     3.  Death.    The  lines 

"First  our  pleasures  die — and  then 
Our  hopes  and  fears.    .    .    ." 
are  doubly  scored  in  the  margin. 
Page     5.   The  Past.     The  last  line,  "That  joy,  once  lost,  is 
pain,"  is  doubly  underscored. 
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HYMN   OF  APOLLO 


The  sleepless  Hours  who  watch  me  as  1  He, 
Curtained  with  star-enwoven  tapestries, 

From  the  broad  moonlight  of  the  sky, 

Fanning  tne  busy  dreams  from  my  dim  eyes,— 

Waken  me  when  theif  Mother,  the  grey  Dawn, 

1  vils  them  that  dreams  and  that  the  moon  n  gone. 

Then  I  arise,  and  climbing  Heaven's  blue  dome, 
1  walk  oVer  the  mountains  and  the  waves, 

Leaving  my  robe  upon  the  ocean  foam ; 
My  footsteps' pave  the  clouds  with  fire  i  the  cave* 

Are  filled  with  my  bright  presence,  and  the  air 

Leaves  the  green  earth  to  my  embraces  bare. 

The  sunbeams  are  my  shaft',  with  which  I  kill 
Deceit,  that  loves  the  night  and  fears  the  day  % 

All  men  who  do  or  even  imagine  ill- 
Fly  me,  and  from  the  glory  or  my  ray 

Good  minds  and  open  fictions  take  new  might, 

Until  diminished  by  the  reign  of  night. 

I  feed  the  clouds,  the  rainbows  and  the  flowers 
With  their  ethereal  colours  ;  the  Moon's  globe 

And  the  pure  stars  in  their  eternal  bowers 
Are  cincltirei  with  my  power  as  with  a  robe  i 

Whatever  lamp;  on  Karth  or  Heaven  may  shine. 

Are  portion-,  of  on*  power,  which  is  mine. 


m 


One  of  the  Few  Annotations 
Allowed  to  Stand. 
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Page    10.    To  .     "One  word  is  too  often  profaned." 

Especially  marked. 
Page    11.   Music.     "I  pant  for  the  music  which  is  divine."     A 

note  at  the  bottom  has  been  scratched  out. 
Page    12.   Lines — "The  cold  earth  slept  below."     The  scratch- 
ing out  of  the  note  on  page  1 1  destroyed  part  of  the 
last  line  on  page   12, — "On  thy  dear  head."     "On 
thy"  has  been  written  in  below  in  Browning's  later 
hand. 
Page    13.   Death.      An    erased    note,    which    appears    to    read 
"unique." 

Page    15.   To  Mary .     Especially  marked,  the  third  to 

the  sixth,  and  the  tenth  to  fourteenth  lines: 
"And  your  sweet  voice,  like  a  bird 
Singing  love  to  its  lone  mate 
In  the  ivy  bower  disconsolate," 
and 
"I  am  not  well  whilst  thou  art  far; 
As  sunset  to  the  sphered  moon, 
As  twilight  to  the  western  star, 
Thou,  beloved,  art  to  me," 
are  scored  in  the  margin,  while  the  last  two  lines 
"Oh,  Mary  dear,  that  you  were  here; 
The  Castle  echo  whispers  'Here!'  " 
are  doubly  scored. 
Page    16.  Passage  of  the  Apennines.     Nearly  the  whole  poem 

is  doubly  scored  in  the  margin. 
Page  17.  Liberty.  Browning  incorrectly  inserted  "To"  before 
the  title.  In  the  fourth  line,  he  corrected  "zone"  to 
throne."  This  misprint  came  over  from  Posthum- 
ous Poems,  and  was  not  due  to  this  edition.  In  the 
first  line  of  the  third  stanza,  "But  keener  thy  gaze 
than  the  lightning's  glare,"  he  underlined  "thy," 
and  in  the  second  line  of  the  fourth  stanza,  "The 
sunlight  is  darted  through  vapor  and  blast,"  he 
changed  "the"  to  "thy,"  evidently  because  of  the 
"thy"  above.  Later  he  changed  this  again,  appar- 
ently to  "thee,"  but  probably  meant  only  to  restore 
the  original  "the."  "Thy"  in  the  line  in  question 
would  certainly  be  an  improvement,  but  is  not  indi- 
cated by  Shelley's  text.  A  note  has  been  erased  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 
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Page   18.   To .     "Mine  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  un- 
shed."    The  fourth  stanza, 

"Upon  my  heart  thy  accents  sweet 
Of  peace  and  pity,  fell  like  dew 
On  flowers  half  dead; — thy  lips  did  meet 
Mine  tremblingly;  thy  dark  eyes  threw 
Their  soft  persuasion  on  my  brain 
Charming  away  its  load  of  pain," 
is  doubly  scored.     The  first  line  of  the  next  stanza, 
"We  are  not  happy,  sweet!"  has  been  underscored. 
Page   19.    Song  of  a  Spirit.     Marked  across.     A  note  has  been 
cut  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.     This  poem  is 
now    included    in    "Fragments    of    an    Unfinished 
Drama."      It  begins  with  a  strong  reminiscence  of 
Comus : 

"Within  the  silent  centre  of  the  earth 
My  mansion  is;  where  I  have  lived  insphered, 
etc." 
Page  20.   The  Isle.     An  example  of  the  "J's"  in  the  margin. 
Sonnet  I.     "Ye  hasten  to  the  dead!"     In  the  next 
to  the  last  line,   the  words,   "What  thing  do  you" 
are  crossed  out.     There  is  an  illegible  note,  evidently 
a  substitution  for  these  words. 
Page  22.   Sonnet  HI.     Marked  across.      The  poem  is  not  a 
sonnet  at  all.     It  is  the  little  thirteen-line  poem  to  a 
reviewer  beginning 

"Alas!  good  friend,  what  profit  can  you  see 
In  hating  such  a  hateless  thing  as  me?" 
Page  23.  Sonnet  IV.     "Lift  not  the  painted  veil,  etc."     More 

"J's"  in  the  margin. 
Page  26.  Dirge  for   the  Year.      The   first   three   stanzas    are 

doubly  scored,  the  last  marked  across. 
Page  27.  Lines,  "That  time  is  dead  forever,  child,"  and  To 

,  "Music,  when  soft  voices  die."     The  top, 

middle,  and  bottom  of  the  page  have  been  cut  out 
altogether,  showing  extensive  notes.  The  whole  last 
stanza  of  the  first  poem  is  underscored,  and  all  of 
the  second  doubly  scored  in  the  margin. 
Page  28.  Ginevra.  A  great  deal  of  it  doubly  scored. 
Page  33.  Same  poem.  The  last  line  on  the  page,  "Gleamed 
few  and  faint  o'er  the  abandoned  feast,"  is  partly 
underscored.  In  the  third  line  from  the  top,  the 
words  "ostentatious  trouble"  are  underscored. 
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Page  34.   Same  Poem.     The  first  three  lines  and  the  eighth  are 
underscored : 

"Shewed  as  it  were  within  the  vaulted  room 
A  cloud  of  sorrow  hanging,  as  if  gloom 
Had  passed  out  of  men's  minds  into  the  air/' 


"Awe  in  the  place  of  grief  within  him  wrought." 
Page  35.   The  Dirge  of  Ginevra.     The  last  two  lines  of  the 
second  stanza, 

"The  dark  arrow  fled 
In  the  noon" 
are  doubly  scored. 
Page  37.  Song,     "Rarely,    rarely,    comest    thou."       Doubly 
scored.     Another  example  of  the  long  "J's"  in  the 
margin. 
Page  39.   To  Night,     Marked  more  than  any  other  so  far. 
There  is  an  illegible  note  under  the  title.     In  the 
first  stanza,  the  words  "terrible  and  dear"  are  under- 
lined;   "Swift  be  thy  flight,"   doubly  underscored. 
In  the  second  stanza,  the  third  and  fourth  lines 
"Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day, 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out" 
are    underscored.       In    the    third    stanza,    "rode," 
"noon,"  and  "heavy"  are  underscored.     In  the  fifth 
line, 

"And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest," 
"his"  has  been  struck  out,  and  "her"  written  in  the 
margin,  with  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  "Kiss 
her  &c  2'  verse."  That  is,  Browning  noticed  the 
shift  of  gender  in  the  personification  of  Day  between 
the  two  stanzas:  feminine  in  the  second — "Kiss  hex 
until  she  be  wearied  out" — ;  masculine  in  the  third 
—  "And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest."  He 
evidently  thought  it  was  a  mistake,  but  it  probably 
was  not.  I  take  "day"  in  the  second  stanza  to  be 
the  personification  of  the  particular  day;  "Day"  in 
the  third  to  be  the  personification  of  the  sun,  the  god 
of  light  and  day.  The  last  line  in  this  stanza, 
"Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest,"  is  also  under- 
scored. The  plate  on  page  46  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  most  of  the  pages,  and  illus- 
trates the  difficulty  of  exact  description. 
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Page  40.  Same  Poem.  The  last  two  stanzas  are  especially 
marked,  nearly  all  being  underscored. 

Page  41.  Evening.     A  heavy  score  running  down  the  margin. 

Page  42.  Arethusa.  A  note  under  the  title  has  been  scratched 
out,  the  paper  being  destroyed  in  some  places.  Only 
the  words  "Leigh  Hunt"  are  legible. 

Page  44.   Same  Poem.     Especially  marked. 

Page  45.  Same  Poem,  and  A  Lament,  "Oh,  world!  oh  life!  oh 
time!"     Especially  marked. 

Page  46.  The  Question.  The  second  and  third  stanzas  are 
much  scored  on  the  side.  A  note  has  been  blotted 
out  at  the  end  of  the  poem  on  the  next  page.     Only 

Page  47.   the  word  "can"  is  legible. 

Page  48.  Lines  to  an  Indian  Air.  Very  much  marked.  Two 
notes  in  the  margin  have  been  torn  out.  This  seems 
to  have  been  Browning's  favorite  in  the  book.  He 
later  found  in  Italy  a  copy  in  Shelley's  manuscript 
that  was  in  the  volume  of  Keats  which  Shelley  had 
in  his  pocket  when  he  was  drowned,  and  from  it 
restored  several  variant  readings.  In  the  letter  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  mentioned  on  page  27,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  "a  divine  little  poem."  In  fact,  the  present  title, 
"The  Indian  Serenade"  is  one  of  the  variations 
adopted  from  Browning's  reading  of  the  manuscript. 

Page  49.  Stanzas,  Written  in  Dejection,  near  Naples.  Espe- 
cially marked.  The  whole  top  of  the  page  has  been 
cut  away.  See  Browning's  letter  about  this  poem  on 
page  14.  What  he  means  by  restoration  is  some- 
thing like  this:  In  the  Posthumous  Poems,  line  5 
of  the  first  stanza,  "The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is 
light,"  does  not  occur,  but  the  preceding  line,  "The 
purple  noon's  transparent  might,"  ends  with 
"light,"  the  printer  probably  having  run  the  two 
lines  into  one.  The  Benbow  edition  restores  the  fifth 
line,  but  leaves  "light"  at  the  end  of  the  fourth: 
"The  purple  noon's  transparent  light 
The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light." 
Mrs.  Shelley  did  not  restore  the  dropped  line  until 
1839,  and  then  she  printed  "moist  air"  for  "moist 
earth."  Medwin,  in  1847,  first  gave  "might"  in  line 
4,  but  he  had  "west  wind"  for  "moist  earth."  Gar- 
nett  published  the  Boscombe  manuscript  text  in  1862, 
which  gives  the  reading  now  adopted.     Thus  it  will 
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be  seen  that  this  pirated  edition  printed  the  correct 
text  (with  the  exception  of  "light"  in  line  4)  nearly 
forty  years  before  the  authorized  text.1  How  the 
printer  got  hold  of  it,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  clear 
from  an  examination  of  his  text  against  Posthumous 
Poems  that  he  was  setting  his  type  directly  from 
that  book,  not  from  manuscript,  for  he  reproduces 
several  typographical  errors  which  would  not  have 
occurred  in  a  manuscript  ("flagrance"  for  "fra- 
grance," "zone"  for  "throne,"  etc.,)  but  this  line 
could  have  come  only  from  a  manuscript.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  printer  was  given  a  corrected  copy  by 
one  of  the  group  which  had  brought  out  Posthumous 
Poems?  That  volume  had  been  immediately  sup- 
pressed because  of  the  threat  of  Timothy  Shelley  to 
cut  Mary  off,  and  she  had  promised  not  to  print  any 
more  of  her  husband's  works  during  the  old  man's 
life  time.  Under  the  circumstances,  may  not  some 
of  the  friends  of  the  Posthumous  Poems  (Kelsall, 
Beddoes,  and  Procter)  have  aided  in  this  so-called 
piracy?2 

Page  50.  Same  Poem.  Especially  marked.  A  note  has  been 
erased  at  the  end,  apparently  by  rubbing  with  a  wet 
finger. 

Page  5 1 .  Autumn,  a  Dirge.     Heavily  scored  in  the  margin. 

Page  52.  Hymn  of  Apollo.  Note  at  the  top,  "Splendid." 
Much  scored  in  the  markin. 

Page  53.   Same  Poem.     The  first  two  lines  of  the  last  stanza 
"I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Universe 
Beholds  itself  itself  and  knows  itself  divine;" 
are  triply  scored  in  the  margin. 

Pages  54  and  55.  Hymn  of  Pan.  This  poem  is  marked  more 
than  any  other  except  Lines  to  an  Indian  Ait. 

Page  56.  The  Boat  on  the  Serchio.  A  four  line  note  at  the 
top  has  been  heavily  scribbled  over  with  a  blunt  pen 
and  blotted.  I  can  read  only  the  first  line,  "Is  it  too 
great  a  labor,     .     .    ." 

Page  57.  Same  Poem.  The  stanza  beginning,  "All  rose  to  do 
the  task  He  set  to  each,"  marked  with  pencil. 

1.  For  this  information  concerning   the   text  of  Shelley  I   am  much   indebted   to  a   very   kind 
letter   from   Professor   George   Edward    Woodberry. 

2.  For  a   more   complete   account   of   the    circumstances   surrounding    the   publication   of   Post- 
humous  Poems   see  Ingpen,    2.5  76-585. 
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Page  61.   The  Zucca.     The  last  line  of  stanza  3  which  in  the 
Benbow  text  was  printed  only,  "Veiled  art  thou  like 
.   "  has  been  completed  by  Browning,  but  the 
restoration  is  illegible.     The  line  in  the  present  edi- 
tion reads,  "Veiled  art  thou  like  a    (  )   star." 
The  fifth  stanza  has  also  been  scored  in  the  margin. 
There  are  no  more  markings  or  notes  for  the  next  thirty  pages. 
This  indicates,   probably,   that  Browning   received  his  other 
Shelley  texts  before  he  had  finished  reading  this. 

Pages  96  and  97.  On  the  Medusa  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Especially  marked.  The  first  three  lines  of  the  third 
stanza  are  underscored: 

"And  from  its  head  as  from  one  body  grow, 
As  grass  out  of  a  watery  rock 

Hairs  which  are  vipers,  and  they  curl 
and  flow." 
Page  1 04.  The  Fugitives.    A  note  has  been  blotted  out. 
Page  105.  Same  Poem.    In  the  first  line  of  the  third  stanza  the 

misprint  "fear's"  has  been  changed  to  "fear'st." 
Page  130.  To  a  Skylark.     The  stanza  beginning  "Like  a  rose 
embowered"  is  scored.     The  bottom  of  the  page  has 
been  cut  away. 

On  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  can  be  read  the 
letters  "aioso"  written  in  pencil  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tion. Who  wrote  them  and  what  they  refer  to,  I 
do  not  know. 


APPENDIX  B — The  Latin  Preface  to  Pauline 
from  Cornelius  Agrippa. 

I  have  given  on  page  40  a  complete  (though  I  fear  not  an 
elegant)  translation  of  this  extract  from  the  Occult  Philosophy 
of  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  in  the  hope  that  it  may  attract 
the  attention  of  some  teachers  and  editors  to  the  fact  that  the 
current  translations  of  it  are  absurdly  incorrect,  and  that  the 
punctuation  of  the  Latin  text  is  wrong  and  misleading.  This 
preface  is  not  hard  to  read;  if  the  student  will  run  through  it 
himself,  he  can  hardly  mistake  the  sense,  but  if  he  goes  to  some 
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of  the  books  whose  purpose  it  is  to  give  translations  of  such 
things,  he  will  conclude  that  Agrippa  was  a  very  occult  writer 
indeed.  Perhaps  I  should  say  translation  rather  than  trans- 
lations, because,  although  I  have  met  it  in  several  places,  it  is 
always  the  same  old  absurdity.  To  be  specific,  it  appears  on 
page  39  of  the  first  volume  of  Poet  Lore  (1889),  on  page  285 
of  George  Willis  Cooke's  Guide  Book  to  the  Poetic  and 
Dramatic  Works  of  Robert  Brownnig  (1891),  on  pages  302- 
303  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Camberwell  edition  of  Browning 
(1898) ,  and  on  page  300  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Florentine 
edition   (1910). 

Since  the  translation  in  Poet  Lore  antedates  all  the  others  and 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  prepared  expressly  for  that 
magazine,  it  is  almost  certainly  the  original.  A  letter  from 
the  managing  editor  informs  me  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge the  translation  was  written  for  Poet  Lore.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace  its  progress  from  this  source  to  the  others.  The 
editors  of  Poet  Lore,  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke, 
edited  and  annotated  both  the  Camberwell  and  the  Florentine 
editions.  Mr.  Cooke's  source  was  probably  also  Poet  Lore.  I 
have  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  says  that  he  did  the  Guide 
Book  thirty  years  ago,  cannot  now  remember  the  source  of  the 
translation,  but  that  it  may  very  well  have  been  Poef  Lore. 
The  whole  incident  shows  that  Browning  need  not  have  wor- 
ried about  the  "absurdly  pretentious"  tone  of  his  preface,  for 
nobody  reads  it. 

This  preface  is  abstracted  from  the  very  beginning  of 
Agrippa's  book,  De  %Occulta  Philosophia,  originally  published 
in  1531.  The  fact  that  Browning  used  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  an  extended  reading  in  Agrippa,  for  his  extract  all  comes 
in  the  first  two  pages.  He  has  really  made  more  omissions  than 
he  has  indicated.  In  fact,  the  omitted  portions  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  parts  retained.  He  has  revised  the  old-fashioned 
spellings  and  abbreviations,  changed  the  punctuation,  and,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  changed  the  wording.  The  following  is  the 
full  Latin  text  of  the  preface  as  far  as  Browning's  extract  goes, 
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with  the  omitted  parts  indicated  by  brackets.  The  text  is  that 
of  Paris,  1567.  I  have  followed  the  modern  style  of  orthog- 
raphy. 

HENRICUS  CORNELIUS  AGRIPPA  AB  NETTESHEYM, 

omnibus  Lectoribus  Salutem. 

Non    dubito,    quin    titulus    libri    nostri     [de    Occulta 

Philosophia,  sive  de  Magia,]    raritate  sua  quamplurimos 

alliciat  ad  legendum:  inter  quos  nonnulli  obliquae  opini- 

onis  mente  languidi,  multi  etiam  maligni  et  in  ingenium 

5.    nostrum   ingrati   accedent,   qui   temeraria   sua   ignorantia, 

[Magiae   nomen   in   deteriorem   partem   accipientes,  ]    vix 

conspecto  titulo  clamabunt,  Nos  vetita    [s  artes]    docere, 

haeresum  semina  iacere:  piis  auribus  offendiculo,  praeclaris 

ingeniis  scandalum  esse:     [maleficum   esse,    superstitiosum 

10.  esse,  daemoniacum  esse,  Magus  qui  sim.  Quibus  si  respon- 
deam,  Magum  apud  literatos  viros,  non  maleficum,  non 
superstitiosum,  non  daemoniacum  sonare:  sed  sapientem, 
sed  sacerdotem,  sed  prophetam:  Sibyllas  magas  fuisse, 
proinde  de  Christo  tarn  apertissime  prophetasse:  iam  vero 

15.  et  Magos  ex  mirabilibus  mundi  arcanis,  ipsius  mundi 
autorem  Christum  cognovisse  natum,  omniumque  primos 
venisse  ad  ilium  adorandum,  ipsumque  Magiae  nomen 
acceptum  Philosophis,  laudatum  a  Theologis,  etiam  ipsi 
Evangelio  non  ingratum.     Credo  ego  istos  tarn  pertinacis 

20.  supercilii  censores  Sibyllis  et  Sanctis  Magis,  et  vel  ipso 
Evangelio  prius  sibi  interdicturos,  quam  ipsum  magia? 
nomen  recepturi  sint  in  gratiam:]  adeo  conscientiae  suae 
consulentes,  ut  nee  Apollo,  nee  Musae  omnes,  neque  angelus 
de    coelo    me    ab    illorum    execratione    vendicare    queant. 

25.  Quibus  et  ego  nunc  consulo,  ne  nostra  scripta  legant,  nee 
intelligant,  nee  meminerint:  nam  noxia  sunt,  venenosa 
sunt:  Acherontis  ostium  est  in  hoc  libro,  lapides  loquitur, 
caveant  ne  cerebrum  illis  excutiat.  Vos  autem  qui  aequa 
mente  ad  legendum  venitis,  si  tantam  prudentiae  discret- 

30.  ionem  adhibueritis,  quantum  in  melle  legendo  apes,  iam 
securi  legite.  Puto  namque  vos  et  utilitatis  haud  parum, 
et  voluptatis  plurimum  accepturos.  Quod  si  qua  repereritis, 
quae  vobis  non  placeant,  mittite  ilia,  nee  utimini:  nam  et 
ego    vobis  .ilia    non    probo,    sed    narro.      Caetera    tamen 

35.  propterea  non  respuite.  [Nam  et  medicorum  volumina 
inspicientibus  contingit,  cum  antidotis  et  pharmacis  simul 
etiam  venena  legere.     Fateor  praeterea  magiam  ipsam  multa 
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supervacua,  et  ad  ostentationem  curiosa  docere  prodigia: 
simul  haec  ut  vana  relinquite,   causas  tamcn  illorum  nc 

40.  ignoratc.  Qua*  vero  ad  hominum  utilitatem,  ad  advcrtcndos 
malos  eventus,  ad  dcstruendum  maleficia,  ad  curandos 
morbos,  ad  cxtcrminanda  phantasmata,  ad  conscrvandam 
vitae,  honoris,  fortune  dcxtcritatem,  sine  Dei  offensa,  sine 
religionis  iniuria  fieri  possunt:   quis  ilia  non  tarn  utilia 

45.  censeat,  quam  etiam  necessaria?  Sed  quia  admonui  vos, 
multa  me  narrando  potius  quam  affirmando  scripsisse: 
sic  enim  opus  esse  visum  fuerat,  quo  pauciora  praeteriremus: 
multa  insuper  Platonicorum  caeterorumque  gentilium 
Philosophorum  placita  secuti  sumus,  ubi  instituto  nostro 

50.  scribendi  suggerebant  argumentum:]  ideo  si  [alicubi  erra- 
tum sit,  sive]  quid  liberius  dictum,  ignoscite  adolescentiaz 
nostra?,  qui  minor  quam  adolescens  hoc  opus  composui. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  get  the  flavor  of  the 
whole  passage  without  labor,  I  add  a  quaint  old  seventeenth 
century  translation  by  "J.  F.,"  London,  1651.1 

Cornelius  Agrippa  to  the  Reader 
I  do  not  doubt  but  the  title  of  our  book  of  Occult 
Philosophy,  or  of  Magic,  may  by  the  rarity  of  it  allure 
many  to  read  it,  amongst  which,  some  of  a  disordered  judg- 
ment and  some  that  are  perverse  will  come  to  hear  what 
I  have  to  say,  who,  by  their  rash  ignorance,  may  take  the 
name  of  Magic  in  the  worse  sense  and,  though  scarce  hav- 
ing seen  the  title,  cry  out  that  I  teach  forbidden  Arts,  sow 
the  seeds  of  heresies,  offend  the  pious,  and  scandalize  excel- 
lent wits ;  that  I  am  a  sorcerer,  and  superstitious  and  devil- 
ish, who  indeed  am  a  Magician:  to  whom  I  answer,  that 
a  Magician  doth  not,  amongst  learned  men,  signify  a 
sorcerer  or  one  that  is  superstitious  or  devilish;  but  a  wise 
man,  a  priest,  a  prophet;  and  that  the  Sybils  were  Magic- 
ianesses,  and  therefore  prophecied  most  clearly  of  Christ; 
and  that  Magicians,  as  wise  men,  by  the  wonderful  secrets 
of  the  world,  knew  Christ,  the  author  of  the  world,  to  be 
born,  and  came  first  of  all  to  worship  him;  and  that  the 
name  of  Magic  was  received  by  philosophers,  commended 
by  divines,  and  is  not  unacceptable  to  the  Gospel.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  supercilious  censors  will  object  against  the 
Sybils,  holy  Magicians  and  the  Gospel  itself  sooner  than 


[.   From  Three  Books  of  Occult  Philosophy,  New  York.    189  7. 
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receive  the  name  of  Magic  into  favor.  So  conscientious  are 
they  that  neither  Apollo  nor  all  the  Muses,  nor  an  angel 
from  heaven  can  redeem  me  from  their  curse.  Whom  there- 
fore I  advise  that  they  read  not  our  writings,  nor  under- 
stand them,  nor  remember  them.  For  they  are  pernicious 
and  full  of  poison;  the  gate  of  Acheron  is  in  this  book;  it 
speaks  stones — let  them  take  heed  that  it  beat  not  out 
their  brains.  But  you  that  come  without  prejudice  to  read 
it,  if  you  have  so  much  discretion  of  prudence  as  bees  have 
in  gathering  honey,  read  securely,  and  believe  that  you 
shall  receive  no  little  profit,  and  much  pleasure;  but  if  you 
shall  find  any  things  that  may  not  please  you,  let  them 
alone  and  make  no  use  of  them,  for  I  do  not  approve  of 
them,  but  declare  them  to  you.  But  do  not  refuse  other 
things,  for  they  that  look  into  the  books  of  physicians  do, 
together  with  antidotes  and  medicines,  read  also  of  poisons. 
I  confess  that  Magic  teacheth  many  superfluous  things,  and 
curious  prodigies  for  ostentation;  leave  them  as  empty 
things,  yet  be  not  ignorant  of  their  causes.  But  those 
things  which  are  for  the  profit  of  men — for  the  turning 
away  of  evil  intents,  for  the  destroying  of  sorceries,  for 
the  curing  of  diseases,  for  the  exterminating  of  phantasms, 
for  the  preserving  of  life,  honour,  or  fortune — may  be  done 
without  offense  to  God  or  injury  to  religion,  because  they 
are,  as  profitable,  so  necessary.  But  I  have  admonished 
you  that  I  have  writ  many  things  rather  narratively  than 
affirmatively;  for  so  it  seemed  needful  that  we  should  pass 
over  fewer  things,  following  the  judgments  of  Platonists 
and  other  Gentile  Philosophers  when  they  did  suggest  an 
argument  of  writing  to  our  purpose.  Therefore  if  any 
error  have  been  committed,  or  anything  hath  been  spoken 
more  freely,  pardon  my  youth,  for  I  wrote  this  being  scarce 
a  young  man. 

In  his  first  edition,  Browning  used  several  accents,  marking 
all  the  ablative  a's,  and  accenting  aded,  pavum,  and  plurimum. 
He  capitalized  "Nam  et  ego  vobis  ilia  non  pvobo,  sed  natro," 
(line  33) ,  and  in  line  7  he  dropped  attes,  changing  the  adjective 
vetitas  to  vetita,  thus  making  it  a  substantive.  Evidently  he 
thought  "forbidden  things"  applied  to  his  poem  better  than 
"forbidden  arts."  In  line  8  he  printed  haecesium  for  haeresum. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  another  text;  both  forms  seemed  to 
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have  been  used  indiscriminately  in  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
Latin.  He  apparently  rearranged  the  punctuation  to  suit  him- 
self. 

In  the  edition  of  1868,  all  the  accents  were  dropped,  but  the 
punctuation  remained  the  same.  Browning  had  placed  a 
colon  between  clamabunt  and  Nos  in  line  7  where  the  text  as  I 
have  printed  it  has  a  comma.  The  sentence  beginning  with  Nos 
is,  of  course,  in  indirect  discourse.  In  the  definitive  edition  of 
1888,  this  colon  was  dropped  altogether,  probably  through  a 
printer's  error,  leaving  no  mark  of  punctuation  at  all.  In  some 
later  texts  this  arrangement  has  been  preserved,  but  in  all  recent 
editions  a  period  has  been  inserted  in  the  space  (probably  because 
Nos  began  with  a  capital)  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Cambridge, 
Camberwell,  Florentine,  and  Centenary  editions.  This  destroys 
the  original  idea  of  punctuating  to  indicate  the  indirect  discourse. 
This  period  has  no  sanction  in  Browning's  own  edtions,  and 
should  be  removed  in  future  texts. 

The  following  is  the  translation  as  it  appears  in  Poet  Lore, 
Cooke's  Guide  Book,  etc.     (The  italics  are  mine) : 

I  doubt  not  but  the  title  of  our  book  by  its  rarity  may 
entice  very  many  to  the  perusal  of  it.  Among  whom  many 
of  hostile  opinions,  with  weak  minds,  many  even  malig- 
nant and  ungrateful  will  assail  our  genius,  who  in  their 
rash  ignorance,  hardly  before  the  title  is  before  their  eyes, 
will  make  a  clamor.  We  are  forbidden  to  teach,  to  scatter 
abroad  the  seeds  of  philosophy,  pious  ears  being  offended, 
clear-seeing  minds  having  arisen.  I,  as  counsellor,  assail 
their  consciences,  but  neither  Apollo,  nor  all  the  Muses, 
nor  an  angel  from  heaven,  would  be  able  to  save  me  from 
their  execrations,  whom  now  I  counsel  that  they  mav 
not  read  our  books,  that  they  may  not  understand  them, 
that  they  may  not  remember  them,  for  they  are  noxious, 
they  are  poisonous.  The  mouth  of  Acheron  is  in  this 
book:  it  speaks  often  of  stones;  beware,  lest  by  these  it 
shake  the  understanding.  You,  also,  who  with  fair  mind 
shall  come  to  the  reading,  if  you  will  apply  so  much  of  the 
discernment  of  prudence  as  bees  in  gathering  honey,  then 
read  with  security.  For,  indeed,  I  believe  you  about  to  re- 
ceive many  things  not  a  little  both  for  instruction  and  en- 
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joymcnt.  But  if  you  find  anything  that  pleases  you  not, 
let  it  go  that  you  may  not  use  it,  for  I  do  not  declare  these 
things  good  for  you,  but  merely  relate  them.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  these,  do  not  reject  the  rest.  Therefore  if  any 
freer  word  may  be,  forgive  our  youth;  I,  who  am  less  than 
a  youth,  have  composed  this  work. 

The  first  error  of  this  absurd  mistranslation  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  mistake  in  punctuation  to  which  I  have  referred. 
On  account  of  the  period  before  Nos  line  7,  the  translator  over- 
looked the  indirect  discourse  and  gave  vetita  an  impossible  con- 
struction. Scandalo  line  9  cannot  possibly  have  the  meaning 
assigned  to  it.  Adeo  line  21  is,  of  course,  the  adverb,  and  were 
it  the  verb  in  the  sense  translated  would  have  taken  an  object  in 
the  accusative.  How  consulentes  (line  22)  could  be  translated 
"as  counsellor"  in  apposition  with  the  subject  of  a  singular  verb, 
I  cannot  imagine.  In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  concoct  a 
more  absurd  and  meaningless  array  of  words  as  a  translation  of  a 
passage  which,  although  it  may  be  "absurdly  pretentious,"  is  not 
altogether  absurd. 
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